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EASY WHEN IT PAYS. 


BY S. E. KISER, 





It’s easy to be righteous when the profit 
comes that way; 

It’s easy to have virtues if the virtues only 

ay; 

It’s ane te be truthful, to be patient, to be 
kind, 

Ifin being so we profit o’er the ones who 
trudge behind. 


Oh, it’s hard still to be truthful when a little 
lie would pay; 

Oh, it’s hard to cling to goodness, seeing 
profits slip away ; 

And the saints are few in number who go on 
through thick and thin 

Being righteous when, unnoticed, they might 


make it pay to sin. 
—Chicago Record Herald. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Are you getting ready to start for New 
Orleans? 








The following important statement has 
just been signed by nearly all the U. S. 
Senators and Representatives in Congress 
from the four equal suffrage States. Du 
Bois of Idaho, a well-known friend of 
equal suffrage, was absent from Washing- 
ton, Rawlins of Utah was the only one 
who declined to sign: 

We, the undersigned Senators and Rep- 
resentatives in Congress from the four 
States in which woman’s enfranchisement 
has been tested, declare, each for his own 
State, that the experiment has proved en- 
tirely satisfactory. Woman suffrage has 
resulted in nothing objectionable, and in 
much that is advantageous to both the in- 
dividual and the State. 

This is signed by U. S. Senators F. E. 
Warren and C. D. Clark and Representa- 
tive F. W. Mondell of Wyoming; Senators 
H. M. Teller and T. M. Patterson and 
Representatives John C. Belland John F. 
Shafroth of Colorado; Senator Thomas 
Kearns and Representative George Suth- 
erland of Utah, and Senator Henry Heit- 
feld and Representative H. W. Green of 
Idaho. If an expression so nearly unani- 
mous had been given by the Congressmen 





of these four States on any other subject, 
it would have been universally accepted 
as representing the opinion of the majority 
of their constituents. But the opponents 
of equal rights for women will go right on 
declaring that in the enfranchised States 
the majority of the women and nearly all 
the men are longing to have equal suf- 
frage repealed. 
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The Young Women’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union of Laurel, Delaware, has sent 
$1.50 to pay foran Armenian girl’s tuition 
for one year as a day pupil at Miss Agnes 
Lord’s school in Erzeroum, Turkey. 
Remember that these girls are eager for 
education, but have almost no means of 
earning even the very small annual fee. 





Miss Milow, an intelligent Swedish lady 
now visiting Boston, was principal of a 
school in her country for fifteen years, 
and has translated some of Dr. Mary 
Wood Allen’s books into Swedish. Miss 
Milow says the exercise of the municipal 
vote by women in Sweden has led to no 
loss of social influence or consideration, 
and to no unsexing of tbe women. Wom- 
en vote for the municipal councils, and as 
the municipal councils elect the members 
of the upper house of the Swedish Parlia- 
ment, the women have indirectly a vote 
in choosing that body. Miss Milow says 
that in her own town there was on the 
town council a plumber, ap honest and 
capable man who had done good service; 
but he incurred the wrath of the Conser- 
vatives by voting fora Liberal member of 
the upper house of the National Parlia- 
ment, They determined to punish him 
by putting him off the town council. 
Miss Milow went up and cast her ballot 
for the plumber, and the scale was turned 
by her vote—or rather by her votes, for as 
a large property-owner she had several. 
Miss Milow goes next week to Vhicago. 
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Representative F. O. McCartney said, in 
objecting to municipal suffrage for tax- 
paying women, that the mother of Jesus 
would not have had a vote. We reminded 
him that Joseph and Mary ‘‘went up to 
be taxed.’’ Mr. McCartney answered that 
in the revised version the word is not 
taxed but enrolled. But since they were 
enrolled forthe purpose of being taxed, 
what ig the practical difference? 
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Mrs. J. Ellen Foster passed through 
Boston last week on her way to New 
Hampshire, to take part in the campaign 
for the equal suffrage amendment. She 
has travelled extensively in the enfran- 
chised States, and says that after seeing 
equal suffrage in practical operation, it is 
hard to keep from laughing at the proph- 
ecies about women’s losing their influ- 
ence and men their chivalry, and homes 
being broken up and children neglected. 
Mrs. Foster says that a few of the ultra- 
fashionable women in Denver do not 
vote, but that the great mass of the best 
women do, and moreover they fit them- 
selves to vote intelligently. She was es 
pecially struck by this in Idaho. ‘‘The 
women are just as conscientious, thought- 
ful, and earnest about it as about their 
church work,’’ said Mrs, Foster. ‘In 
fact, I have not seen anything for a long 
time that reminded me so much of old- 
fashioned church work. A cummittee of 
women is organized whose members are 
ready to take care of babies while their 
mothers go to vote. The standard of 
candidates has been raised, because it is 
found that the women of both parties re- 
fuse to vote for men of bad character. 
The women are somewhat less partisan 
than the men. They vote for the candidate 
who favors the measure they want. Thus 
in Boise, when it was a question of pav- 
ing, the women voted for the men who 
favored good’ pavements, regardless of 
whether they were Republicaus or Demo- 
crats. The ballot has not led to family 
quarrels, and it has made womeu less 
selfish and more broad-minded.’’ 


-_--- 


Senorita Carolina Huidobro leaves Bos- 
ton to-day for a week of lecturing in New 
York City for the Board of Education. 
She lately addressed the Technology 
Club, and is kept busy speaking most of 
the time. On Wednesday evening, March 
11, she is to give a lecture in Bulfinch 
Place Chapel, Boston, on ‘*Typical Life in 
Chili,’”’ illustrated with 107 stereopticon 
views. Admission is free, and all those 
who would like to hear this gifted South 
American lady should make a memoran- 
dum of the date. 





GO TO NEW ORLEANS. 

Special attention should be given to the 
announcement of reduced rates to the 
coming National Suffrage Convention at 
New Orleans. 

New Orleans is not only a unique and 
beautiful city, with a thrilling history, 
and the most romantic and fascinating as- 
sociations; but it has also been a sort of 
Mecca to the believers in equal rights for 
women ever since the Louisiana Constitu- 
tional Convention, five years ago, gave 
women the right to vote upon all ques- 
tions submitted to the taxpayers, and at 
the very next election the women of New 
Orleans and Baton Rouge secured for 
their cities the benefits of improved sew- 
erage and drainage, which had been 
sought in vain up to that time. 

All members of the Suffrage Associa- 
tion who have fathers, husbands, broth- 
ers, or friends opposed to woman’s ballot, 
are especially recommended to persuade 
them to go along with them to this Con- 
vention. The ladies of New Orleans are 
noted for their beauty and grace; and it 
will be a rare chance to show these preju- 
diced gentlemen, by a most convincing 
object-lesson, that women may have a 
ballot, and use it, too, without losing any 
of their womanly charms. We have al- 
ready at several National Conventions 
drawn this moral in pointing with pride 
to the New Orleans girl who is now our 
National Corresponding Secretary. We 
have told suprised and admiring audi- 
ences in Washington and elsewhere how 
Miss Kate M. Gordon cast about three 
hundred proxy votes for improved sewer- 
age and drainage at the New Orleans elec- 
tion, and we have called attention to the 
fact that even after this unprecedented 
amount of voting, a perfect orgy or carni- 
val of suffrage, her grace and womanly 
dignity remained unimpaired. 

This made some converts; but the more 
obstinate conservatives looked upon Miss 
Gordon as a rara avis, an exception, a 
sort of human salamander who could go 
unscathed through the fiery ordeal of 
casting a ballot without having her femi- 
ninity reduced to ashes. They remained 
unalterably convinced that this fate must 
befall the generality of women if they 
voted for anything more than a school 
officer; and in the States where women 
have not school suffrage, many of the men 
still believe that even the school ballot 
would have the same dire effects. All 
over the North and the West, and all over 
the South except in Louisiana, we find a 
multitude of men laboring under this 
queer delusion. Bring as many as possible 
of them along to New Orleans. Let them 
see women voters by hundreds and thou- 
sands,not one of them damaged in the least 
by having cast a ballot for the good of her 
city. Ifthe sight of the lovely women of 
Louisiana en masse does not convince 
them, nothing can. A. 8. B. 





LETTER FROM IDAHO. 


The following letter has been received 
by Mrs. J. Ellen Foster from one of the 
Idaho Congressmen: 


Moscow, IDAHO, FEB. 10, 1903. 

There never was a doubt in my mind in 
regard to the desirability of woman’s suf- 
frage, if woman would only avail herself 
of the responsibility. That she will, is no 
longer a question in Idaho, as the experi- 
ence of three elections clearly testifies. 

Instead of the suffrage being confined 
to a few active women, as we were told 
would be the case, it includes generally 
all the women of the State. Nearly as 
large a percentage of the women popula- 
tion vote as of the men. In 1896, which 
was the last election held before suffrage 
was granted, the total vote cast in Idaho 
for presidential electors was 29,695. In 
the following election, which was, of 
course, in an off year, 34,376 votes were 
east for Governor. ‘This was the first 
year that women voted, and the returns 
indicated that so many women voted as 
not only to hold the total vote up to that 
of a presidential year, but to place it al- 
most twenty per cent. beyond. In 1900, 
the total vote for President was 57,481, 
while in 1902 the vote for Governor was 
59,820, or more than double what it was 
in 1896. This is in part due to increase in 
population, but in large part to the vote 
of the women of the State, and I believe it 
is a fair estimate that of the total vote 
women cast two-fifths. Among men, only 
about 75 per cent. actually vote who are 
eligible, and I believe that the percentage 
of women who actually vote does not fall 





far below 65 or 70 per cent. Ard women’s 
interest is not waning, but growing year 
by year. Women who felt it out of place 
for them to vote four years ago to-day 
feel it their duty, and in Idaho a larger 
number of women voted iu 1902 than in 
1898 when they cast their first ballot; not 
only numerically, but proportionally. 

So too, they are organized in clubs, po- 
litical and non-political, and in such clubs 
do effective work. Through these clubs 
they have already impressed their ideals 
upon the laws of the State and upon cur- 
rent thought, in no mean degree. Two 
years ago a biil was passed providing for 
the establishment of town and city libra- 
ries; also for the establishment of a gen- 
eral circulating library for the State. Four 
years ago the first anti-gambling law was 
passed, and all these measures and others 
of less importance are directly traceable 
to the influence of women’s clubs. Very 
important measures are now being consid- 
ered by the Legislature for the better care 
of moral delinquents, and also for the 
placing of women upon an equality with 
men so far as property rights are con- 
cerned, These, again, are the result of 
movements in the organizations of women, 

So far as office-holding is concerned, the 
dreaded evil (so oft-asserted) of filling our 
various offices with women, has not oc- 
curred, and will not. True, we have now, 
and in the past four years have had, 
women Officers in several if not all coun- 
ties, several county treasurers, many 
county school superintendents, three 
members of the Legislature, and continu- 
ously a State Superintendent of schools. 
I believe no other office has been held by 
women which women were not already 


eligible to hold before the suffrage was | 


grauted. Nearly every woman officer re- 
ferred to above was thoroughly success- 
ful, and in numerous instances eminently 
so. And, on the whole, they were as suc- 
cessful as men would have been, under 
the same circumstances; and their offices 
were maintained with as much dignity 
and care. 

But what I have mentioned is least of 
all. The old-time method of conducting 
primaries, conventions, campaigns and 
elections has passed away. Questionable 
means of attaining results are becoming 
more and more rare, while, to a greater 
extent than ever before, appeal is made 
to the good thought of the people of the 
State, instead of the baser qualities which 
sometimes play an important part in the 
settlement of political contests. To-day 
no party dares place in nomination, in 
State or county, a ticket which will not 
admit of closest scrutiny. The woman 
voter, though she be member of a party, 
will not support a bad character for office, 
if she knows it; but rather uses her suf- 
frage as a free lance in the interest of 
nobler government and purer citizenship. 
She has not stultified her influence by 
taking part in politics, but rather ex- 
panded it. Nor has the effect been to 
make women mannish, and men effemi- 
nate, but rather to make one more 
thoughtful, and the other more consider- 
ate of mankind and of our country’s wel- 
fare. Sincerely yours, 

Burton L, FRENCH. 


=?->~a —— 


THE NEXT FORTNIGHTLY. 


The next lecture of ‘The Fortnightly”’ 
will be held in the parlors of the Woman’s 
JOURNAL, No. 3 Park Street, on Tuesday, 
Feb. 24, at 3 P. M. The lecturer will be 
Thomas A. Mullen, Esq., whose subject 
will be ‘‘The Monroe Doctrine.”’ 

Mr. Mullen isa lawyer of Boston, a Har- 
vard man, who was private secretary to 
ex-Mayor Quincy. He is an excellent 
speaker, and will give us a very instruc- 
tive address on the subject he has select- 
ed, and he should have a large hearing. 
We shall undoubtedly hear more in the 
future concerning the ‘‘Monroe Doctrine.”’ 
For, since our country has made its début 
asa “great world power,’’ it has developed 
commercial ambition to such an extent 
that it covets the trade of the whole west- 
ern hemisphere, and proposes to have it 
if possible. To aid in this work the Navy 
Department proposes to build four battle- 
ships and two cruisers annually, until 
there shall be from 48 to 50 ships in the 
fleet—and there will always be an excuse 
for using them. 

Discussion will follow the lecture. The 
usual social hour will be enjoyed, and 
light refreshments served. All are in- 
vited, but those who are not members will 
be expected to pay an admission fee of 
fifteen cents. F. M, A. 


| 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. Ipa H. Harper contributes te 
the March number of Pearson's an inter- 
esting article on ‘‘The Home Life of Susan 
B. Anthony.”’ 


Miss ABBIE MATHEWSON CLINTON has 
just been appointed deputy county treas- 
urer of Otsego County, New York. Her 
office will be at Cooperstown. Miss Clin- 
ton is a niece of Mrs. 8S. M. Perkins of 
Ohio. 


Miss Mary G. Hay, National Chairman 
of Railroad Rates, makes in another col- 
umn several important announcements 
about rates to New Orleans, Mexico City, 
and California, that should be read with- 
out fail by all delegates and visitors mean- 
ing to attend the National Suffrage Con- 
vention. A detailed statement of rates 
from Boston by different routes is given 
elsewhere, 


Miss MARY SHAW has made a remark- 
able impression upon the American public 
by her realistic impersonation of Mrs, 
Alving in Ibsen’s “Ghosts.’’ She is an 
actress of wonderful power, and passes 
with ease from the most graceful imper- 
sopation of drawing-room manners to the 
most majestic note of soul tragedy. She 
played at two matinées in Boston on the 
17th and 24th inst., which have given the 
theatre-going public the rare treat of an 
intellectual play that compels considera- 
tion of living social problems, The many 
friends of Mrs. Helen Adelaide Shaw will 
rejoice in the growing fame of her sister. 


Miss Susan B. ANTHONY attained her 
83d birthday last Sunday, Feb. 15. The 
day was celebrated on Saturday or Mon- 
day by the Political Equality Clubs 
throughout New York State, and by many 
in other parts of the country. Miss An- 
thony herself celebrated by holding a re- 
ception at her home in Rochester, N. Y., 
on Monday afternoon, assisted by Rev. 
Anna H. Shaw, whose birthday comes on 
the day before Miss Anthony’s. Miss 
Shaw was just back from New Hampshire, 
where she has been speaking in behalf of 
the pending suffrage amendment. Miss 
Anthony characteristically requested that 
the friends at her reception, instead of 
bringing any birthday presents for her 
personally, should each leave some con- 
tribution, however small, for the New 
Hampshire campaign fund. 


Miss HELEN A. WHITTIER, first vice- 
president of the Massachusetts State Fed- 
eration, recently addressed the Woman’s 
Club of Chicopee Falls, on ‘‘The Club 
Movement as a Twentieth Century 
Power.” The growth of the club and 
Federation movements and the part they 
had played in the nineteenth century, 
which has been called the ‘‘woman’s 
century,’’ were briefly outlined. The 
prophecy was made that the twentieth 
century would deserve even more fully 
the name of the woman’s century, and 
that the club movement would be an in- 
creasingly important factor in the new 
century’s life. The steady increase of 
clubs in every section of the country, the 
active interest and codperation of the 
large body of college-bred women, the di- 
versified interests of the great State Fed- 
erations, the catholicity of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs and its 
power of coérdinating the work of the 
State Federations, were cited in support 
of this belief. 


Mrs. HARRIET TAYLOR Upton lately 
spent a fortnight in Concord, N. H., help- 
ing Mrs. Carrie Chapman Cattand the New 
Hampshire women with the work of the 
amendment campaign. She was impressed 
by the high character of the New Hamp- 
shire men who favor equal rights for wom- 
en. In aprivate letter written since her re- 
turn, she says: “The Constitutional Con- 
vention was a very strong body, and the 
strongest men in it were among our friends. 
I never saw a nicer lot of men than those 
who were with us. They were not only 
strong mentally, but they were great big 
fellows physically. After I had been at 
suffrage headquarters for a few days, I 
said to Mrs, Catt that there had not been a 
man in to see us who did not have to 
duck his head to get in at our little office 
door.’’ It has been noted before this that 
big men, like Phillips Brooks and Col. T. 
W. Higginson, are more apt to favor equal 
rights for women than men of small and 
puny type. Men who are large, physi- 
cally and mentally, feel no fear of wom- 
en’s competition, and have a brotherly 
wish to give their little sisters every 
chance. 
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THE PURSE AND THE POCKET. 

Those who read the ‘‘Lost and Found” 
columns of the city daily advertisers may 
have noticed the large number of women’s 
appurtenances, especially purses, hand- 
bags, and watches. that are strewn in pub- 
lic places. Those who have been the suf- 
ferers from such accidents may bave had 
the consolation of ‘‘misery loves com- 
pany,”’ for their fellows in misfortune are 
many, and a very goodly company. 

It is doubtful if the woman can be found 
who never lost her purse; but what has 
been an occasional affliction to the class 
commonly reckoned as consumers, threat- 
ens to become an epidemic this season. 
For the pocket, which fashion has dis- 
couraged of late, has taken its departure, 
and the latest costumes allow no alterna- 
tive but to carry in hand the purse and 
other portable necessaries, or to entrust 
them to a chatelaine insecurely attached 
to the person. These articles are thus 
carried at great risk, especially in a jos- 
tling crowd, and when the bearer is fur- 
ther encumbered with rainy-day accesso- 
ries, the utmost vigilance is required to 
prevent strewing the pavement with the 
things which former usage consigned to 
the safe-keeping of an inner pocket. 

Perhaps few have a definite idea of 
the amount in currency and valuables 
thus risked, and a study of the records 
from month to month may disclose some- 
thing startling. 

The following facts are obtained from a 
study of the columns of the Examiner, 
the largest advertising sheet in San Fran- 
cisco, during three months. From the 
long list of women’s lost articles we have 
rejected boas, stickpins, and _locket- 
strings, and have chosen only articles 
that might have been safely carried in 
pockets, namely, watches, purses, and the 
contents of hand-bags. 

For November there were 38 purses and 
hand-bags, containing $350 in currency, 
and three dozen watches, worth possibly 
double that amount. For December there 
were 55 purses containing $1,620, and 
nearly as many watches as purses. For 
January the fair weather and a natural 
falling-off in the shopping rush gave 
promise of a low rating, but a rainy 
week at the last brought up the record 
nearly equal to that of November, namely, 
43 purses containing $347, and 28 watches. 

The sums of money thus carried in 
hand varied from the five dollars of the 
poor working girl to tens, hundreds, and 
even in one instance a thousand dollars. 
Our estimate is made by adding to the 
sum of coin and currency stated in the 
notice the rewards offered, where no 
statement of value was given in the ad- 
vertisement, and making no attempt to 
appraise the promiscuous eyeglasses, tick- 
ets, precious stones, and jewelry of vari- 
ous sorts contained in these portable 
purses, bags, and chatelaines, nor the 
eight or nine dozen watches, though some 
of these must be worth tens and twenties. 
These articles for the most part are un- 
mistakably feminine; only in a few in- 
stances does the term pocketbook and 
wallet imply the contrary. 

This is a very inadequate estimate, from 
one journal, in one city alone; but from 
it one can readily see that to investigate 
and give in full, round terms the actual 
amount in women’s pocket valuables thus 
risked would make a showing of thou- 
sands monthly and tens of thousands an- 
nually; speaking simply of that which is 
risked, for how much of it is restored to 
the owner is another question. 

To one who contemplates these records 
with emotion as touching a personal ex- 
perience, they will suggest taking reme- 
dial action in some way, either in a tirade 
against “fashion,”’ or in a crusade to re- 
store to favor the lost pocket. To the 
wise a word is sufficient, and there are 
just two main issues that we wish to 
point out as affecting more than private 
or class interests, and as the direct out- 
come of the passing of the pocket: 1, A 
blow to Woman's Financial Responsibil- 
ity; 2, The Corruption of Public Morals 
and the Weakening of Law. 

Woman’s claim for an allowance of 
pocket-money and an independent purse 
occupies public attention frequently, judg- 
ing from the pile of clippings and maga 
zine articles at hand. What has been the 
bone of matrimonial contention in ages 
past has not seen its final picking, though 
many appeals have gone up to legislative 
halls in behalf of the wife’s property 
rights. The old subject now appears in a 
new phase. The laiest development of 
the purse and pocket question presents 
an aspect not altogether favorable to wo- 
man’s advancement. The gradual disap- 
ppearance of the pocket as a feature of 
dress, and the substitution of the portable 
purse, chatelaine, or shopping-bag, though 
commercially a triumph, as it transforms 
an obscure utility into an attractive arti- 
cle for shop windows, as a matter of fact 
is turning the tables in favor of the ‘‘An- 
tis’? on the financial question, and of the 
conservative side in public opinion. The 
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severed, though from time immemorial 
they have stood by each other, and the 
carrying of currency by women becoming 
a risk and hazard not practical and quite 
incompatible with serious responsibility, 
the ‘‘man of affairs,’’ who trusts his valu- 
ables only to the safe-keeping of an inner 
pocket, must decide against her. 

What is the tendency of the moral influ- 
ence, and how far-reaching is it? 

To the well-to-do consumer, the acci- 
dental loss of tens or hundreds may be a 
matter of little consequence, as long as 
borne philosophically and heroically; it 
may go towards the year’s benevolence, if 
the finder needs it more than the loser. 
To the wage earner, however, it means 
foregone comforts and necessaries, but 
she must have the satisfaction of being in 
style, and dangling her glittering purse or 
toying with her decorated portemonnaie. 
She can ill afford to risk her all, for loss 
entails suffering not only upon herself, 
but often upon those dependent on her. 
The wage-earner might keep to the busi- 
ness suit with spacious pockets, if she 
were practical; but who is practical in 
matters of dress? 

For the finder, in whose way these valu- 
ables are cast, what of him or her? We 
do not know to what extent lost purses 
are restored through the medium of ad- 
vertising. We do know the law, and to 
some extent public opinion. Legally, one 
is reprehensible who appropriates what 
he finds without making an attempt to 
restore it to the lawful owner. In the 
eye of the law, we understand, there is no 
distinction between a pickpocket and a 
gleaner of scattered purses and watches, 
though in the ethics of democracy it is 
not so held. Many a person who would 
not descend to use professional skill and 
cunning to get goods away from another, 
would not scruple to keep what he finds, 
unless there is some evidence to persuade 
him that the owner needs it more than he 
does. Many instances have come to our 
knowledge of very respectable young per- 
sons in educative halls who have not scru- 
pled to profit by a find. Popular educa- 
tion must be at fault in this matter, as the 
following incident, previously related in 
the JouRNAL, would seem to indicate: 

A student ina college classroom, going 
to the blackboard, left her purse, contain- 
ing five dollars, on her desk. When she 
returned, it was gone. The president 
called his students together and stated 
the case, reproaching them for the deed, 
adding: ‘‘But if the owner will cut off the 
part of her dress that trails on the floor, 
and make of it a generous pocket in which 
to carry her purse, she will save her weak 
companions from further temptation and 
herself from greater losses.”’ 

Which party in this case most needs ed- 
ucating is an open question. Boys and 
savages hold in common that a “find’’ is 
lawful spoil, whether picked up in college 
halls or in the gutter, while with girls in 
diverse stages of development it is com- 
mon to make a display of their belong- 
ings. If the one is to be taught to respect 
the right of ownership to the extent of re. 
turning what falls in his way, surely the 
other should be taught not to risk her 
valuables by flaunting them in the public 
gaze, and making an object of ornament 
of a receptacle which, to save others from 
covetousness, should be inconspicuous or 
concealed. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton gave her 
view on this subject in the WomMANn’s 
JOURNAL in December, 1900, in an appeal, 
‘Make Unto Yourselves Pockets.’’ She 
proposed that the law should hold respon- 
sible the daughters of the land for the ills 
resulting from the custom of carrying 
valuables in hand and risking them in 
public places. How far-reaching these 
evils are, and how the legal remedy can 
be applied, would require a long treatise 
or an elaborate exposition from Mrs. 
Stanton’s successors, which we shall hope 
to see forthcoming. Mesnwhile, since 
the relation of the pocket question to 
woman’s advancement is patent, can we 
not promote a higher education of our 
young people in the matter, and by ex- 
ample ourselves strike the happy medium 
between the huge, aggressive pocket and 
its giddy substitute, the showy chatelaine 
and ornamented hand-purse? 

HANNA OTIs BrUN, 
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MEN’S WORK AND WOMEN’S. 

Women’s entrance into commercial life 
recently occasioned an observer to wish 
that all women would return to the occu- 
pation of their grandmothers. The speak- 
er forgot the rule that two bodies cannot 
occupy the same place at the same time. 
How can women return to occupations 
which are preémpted by men? Spinning, 
weaving and knitting, once women’s occu- 
pations, are to-day universally in the 
hands of men; there are men dressmakers, 
men cloakmakers; the bakeshop man has 
largely supplanted the home breadmaker; 
the laundryman the washerwoman. Mean- 
while the chef dominates the kitchen, 
and frequently draws a larger salary than 
the presidents of our leading colleges. A 





turns out 1,200 pounds of delicious butter 
in one day, the proprietor having little 
more to do in its manufacture than to reg- 
ulate his automatic machines. Had one 
of our grandmothers lived to the present 
day, and spent all her time skimming 
cream and laboriously working the handle 
of her churn, she could not have made so 
much butter as this single creamery turns 
outin any month of the year. Places are 
ceasing to be a matterof sex. Who does 
the work best, to him or to her the work 
gravitates. Is not this the whole situa- 
tion in a nut-shell?—Congregationalist. 
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ANOTHER WOMAN’S INVENTION. 


Editors Woman's Journat: 

In your issue of January 17 you request 
that those persons who had inventions for 
lightening household labor on exhibition 
at the Mechanics’ Fair recently, write you 
where these things can be purchased. 1 
had a device for removing liquid waste 
from country or village kitchens where 
there is no sewerage system. I will gladly 
send photographs and full instructions 
for making, to any one who will send 
fifty cents to Mrs. Jno. M. Gaut, 161 N. 
Cherry Street, Nashville, Tenn. 





REBUKING A DUKE. 


In view of the strong and successful 
opposition by Colorado women to the re- 
election of ex-Senator Wolcott, on ac- 
count of his morals, it is of interest to 
note that more than five hundred years 
ago, a@ body of Englishwomen expressed 
in Parliament their views concerning the 
moral character of one of its greatest 
members. Stow tells us of it (page 369, 
8 Hen. VI., 1428--9). On the margin he 
notes, ‘‘A crew of stout dames, to check 
a great Duke in open Parliament.’’ In 
the body of his text he records: 

“One Mrs, Stokes, with divers other 
stout women of London, of good account 
and well-apparelled, came openly to the 
Upper House of Parliament, and deliv- 
ered letters to the Duke of Gloucester, 
because he would not deliver his wife 
Jacqueline out of her grievous imprison- 
ment, being then detained prisoner by the 
Duke of Burgundy, and suffering her 
there to remaiu unkindly, whilst he kept 
another adulteress, contrary to the law of 
God and the honorable estate of matri- 
mony.”’ 

But what success this virtuous remon- 
strance from the ladies met with, on this 
our author is silent. 





NANCY HANKS LINCOLN. 


{Extracts from a sermon by Jenkin Lloyd Jones, 
given in All Souls Church, Chicago, Feb. 8, 1903.) 

Mrs. Caroline Hanks Hitchcock, of 
Cambridge, Mass., has recently published 
a little book entitled ‘‘Nancy Hanks: the 
Story of Abraham Lincoln’s Mother.”’ 
It throws a flood of light on what was 
eupposed to be a dark subject, and brings 
belated assurance that the law of beredity 
was not tricked in the birth of Abraham 
Lincoln, At last, tardily, the great son is 
given back into the arms of the little pio- 
neer mother, too long deprived of the 
confidence and love of those who have 
honored and revered the son, although he 
himself, while still in obscurity, said to 
his partner, Herndon, ‘‘God bless my 
mother! All that I am or ever hope to 
be, I owe to her.”’ 

There is no sadder chapter in American 
history, no more disgraceful manifestation 
of the vulgarity, brutality, and malignity 
of political methods, than the careless if 
not wilful dishonoring of the ancestry of 
Abraham Lincoln. The idle gossip of 
unlettered communities, set agog by po- 
litical bitterness, and making common 
cause with unscrupulous agitators, was 
mistaken for history by nearly all of those 
who hastened to meet the want of the 
hour in their hurried biographies of Lin- 
colo. Even the later lives of Hapgood and 
Mofse reiterate the old scandals of illegiti- 
macy and uncertainties of birth and mari- 
tal relations, which are now utterly denied 
by conclusive documentary evidences 
found in courts of record. 

This cloud of obscurity and distrust has 
hung most heavily over the name of 
Nancy Hanks, the mother of Lincoln, 
But to-day let it be gratefully noted that 
accurate historical researches have al- 
ready brought about a vindication which 
must result in loving appreciati »n of this 
maligned and much-neglected name. This 
vindication has come largely through the 
diligent and fearless researches of three 
women, who in this work have merited 
the gratitude, not only of the American 
people, but of all believers in human 
nature*who rejoice in its noblest repre- 
sentatives. 

I refer, first, to Mrs. C. S. Hobart Vaw- 
ter; a relative of Vice-President Hobart, 
whose grandmother was Sarah Mitchell, 
of Kentucky, a kinswoman of Nancy 
Hanks. She it was who was instrumen- 
tal in discovering the marriage bond of 
Thomas Lincoln and the marriage record 
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who officiated at the marriage of Thomas 
Lincoln and Nancy Hanks on June 17, 
1806. Another of these women is the 
Caroline Hanks Hitchcock already men- 
tioned, who took to herself the high task 
of discovering the Hanks family, thus 
throwing a flood of light upon the ances- 
try of Lincoln, and consequently upon the 
foundations of his character and power. 

The last of the three women is Ida M. 
Tarbell, who, in her Life of Lincoln, has 
risen above the unfounded traditions and 
coarse implications of the earlier biogra- 
phers. They, from lack of critical ability 
or ethical insight, mistook campaign gos- 
sip for evidence, and idle tradition for 
history. 

There is no doubt that Lincoln went to 
his grave feeling that his own antecedents 
were hopelessly lost in the obscurity of 
the common people. In his blessed pre- 
occupation and manly independence of 
tradition, inheritance, and public opinion, 
it probably never occurred to him to re- 
vise the statement made to Mr. J. L. 
Scripps, of the Chicago Tribune, in 1860, 
who compiled the first campaign biogra- 
phy. Said Lincoln: 

‘It isa great piece of folly to attempt 
to make anything out of me or my early 
life. It can all be condensed into a single 
sentence, and that sentence we find in 
Gray’s Elegy, 

‘**The short and simple annals of the poor.’ 

‘This is my life, and that is all you or 
anybody else can make of it.”’ 

The American people have, in the main, 
taken literally Lowell’s lines: 

“For him her Old-World moulds aside she 
threw, 

And, choosing sweet clay from the breast 

Of the unexhausted West, 

With stuff nntainted shaped a hero new, 
Wise, steadfast in the strength of God, and 
true.”’ 

Abraham Lincoln, in popular concep- 
tion, was for many years a nineteenth- 
century Melchisedec—‘‘a prince of right- 
eouspess and King of Salem, without 
father, without mother, without descent, 
having neither beginning of days nor end 
of life, made like unto the Son of God, 
abiding a priest continually.’ At least 
the chief bit of autobiographical writing 
that we have from the great President 
was taken as final. This was furnished 
to his friend and yoke-fellow, Jesse W. 
Fell, of Bloomington, IIl., for campaign 
purposes in the year 1859. Mr. Fell was 
perhaps the most prophetic of the sons of 
Illinois who hailed from afar the rising 
man of destiny. His vision was clear, 
even in the fifties. In this sketch Mr. 
Lincoln says: 

-“I was born Feb. 12, 1809, in Harding 
County, Kentucky. My parents were both 
born in Virginia of undistinguished fami- 
lies, second families, perhaps I should 
say. My mother, who died in my tenth 
year, was of the family of the name of 
Hanks, some of whom now remain in 
Adams and others in Macon Counties, 
Ill. My paternal grandfather, Abraham 
Lincoln, migrated from Rockingham Co., 
Va., to Kentucky, about 1771 or 1772, and 
a year or two later he was killed by Indi- 
ans, not in battle but by stealth, when he 
was laboring to open a farm in the forest. 
His ancestors, who were Quakers, went to 
Virginia from Berks County, Penn. An 
effort to identify them with the New Eng- 
land family of the same name ended in 
nothing more definite than a similarity of 
Christian names in both families—such as 
Enoch, Levi, Mordecai, Solomon, Abra- 
ham and the like. 

“My father at the death of his father 
was but six years of age, and he grew up 
literally without education. He removed 
from Kentucky to what is now Spencer 
County, Indiana, in my eighth year. We 
reached my new home about the time the 
State came into the Union. It was a wild 
region, with bears and other wild animals 
still in the woods. There I grew up. 
There were some schools, so called, but 
no qualifications were ever required of a 
teacher beyond ‘Readin’, Writin’, and 
Cipberin’ to the Rule of Three.’ ”’ 

Here ended the question of ancestry for 
Mr. Lincoln himself and his early biog- 
raphers; but it has now been clearly es- 
tablished that the name of Lincoln was 
given him by an ancestry that settles sol- 
idly into the best there is in New England 
life. They were among those who over- 
flowed the Norwich jail in England be- 
cause ‘they would not accept the ritual 
prepared for them by the bishop’’; they 
pelted the tax-collector with stones, and 
finally, in order to “rid themselves of an 
odious government,’ they sailed away 
from Yarmouth Bay in 1636, and in due 
time founded the colony of Hingham. It 
was these Lincoln land-owners, black- 
smiths, early iron masters, who sent their 
representatives southward into Pennsyl- 
vavia, Virginia, North Carolina, and at 
last into Kentucky. The Abraham Lin- 
coln who was fifth io descent from the 
Samuel Lincoln of England, and who had 
become owner of large tracts of wild land 
in Kentucky, fell by the treacherous bul- 
let of a lurking Indian in the sight of his 
three boys—Mordecai, Joseph, and Thom- 
as, the latter a six-year-old boy, who was 





saved by the timely crack of the rifle in 
the hands of the older brother, to become 
the father of the great Emancipator. 

Thomas Lincoln was not the accident in 
human life, the irresponsible, unaccount- 
able, and ne’er-do-well that even the so- 
ber biographers of Lincoln have amused 
themselves over. The true estimate of 
Thomas Lincoln has not yet been made. 

But my present purpose is to try to put 
into our minds and hearts the obscure, 
neglected, unappreciated little mother, 
Nancy Hanks. Thanks to Mrs. Hitch- 
cock, we now know that Hanks is a name 
nobody need be ashamed of. It has an- 
nals that are in themselves interesting, 
written deep in the history of England 
and America. I rejoice that the greatest 
American wasted no time in pedigree- 
hunting. The pride of descent is p or 
capital. Life is too short to be wasted on 
genealogies for the sake of bolstering up 
family pride. But there is great joy in 
doing justice to the memory of the dead. 
Let those who have pitied the great Lin- 
coln on account of his mother, or written 
small her place in the mystic line of 
causes that brought forth the beautiful 
mystery, hasten to repent and make 
amends. 

The little woman who at thirty-five 
years of age placed her dying hand upon 
the head of nine-year-old Abraham, away 
in the backwoods of Indiana, bore a name 
that has been traced back across the sea 
to the time of Alfred the Great, where two 
brothers of that name received “the com- 
moners’ rights in Malmsbury”’ for service 
rendered in defeating the Danes, and the 
name of King Athelstan, grandson of Al- 
fred, is on the deed. Thomas Hanks, a 
descendant, who was a soldier under 
Cromwell, had a grandson who sailed 
from London to Plymouth, Mass., in 1699, 
This Benjamin Hanks was the father of 
twelve children, the third of whom was 
William, born Feb. 11, 1704. William 
moved to Pennsylvania, and his son, John 
Hanks, married Sarah, a daughter of 
Cadwallader Evans and Sarah Morris. 
The record runs, ‘John Hanks, yeoman, 
Sarah Evans, spinster.’’ A grandchild of 
this union was Joseph Hanks. He was 
borne southwestward with the tide of 
emigratiou headed by Daniel Boone, 
whose story and whose blood are strong- 
ly intermingled with those of the large 
families of Shipleys, Hankses, and Lin- 
colns. This Joseph Hanks crossed the 
mountains with his family of eight chil- 
dren and herds of cattle and horses. He 
bought one hundred and fifty acres of 
land as his homestead near Elizabeth- 
town, in Nelson County, Kentucky. The 
youngest of eight children in this migra- 
tion was little Nancy, five years of age 
when they crossed the mountains. After 
four years of home-making in the wilder- 
ness, Joseph came to his death. His will, 
dated Jan. 9, 1793, has been discovered, 
and a fac-simile appears in Mrs. Hitch- 
cock’s book. It runs thus, somewhat ab- 
breviated: 

In the name of God, amen. I, Joseph 
Hanks, of Nélson County, State of Ken- 
tucky, being of sound mind and memory 
but weak in body, calling to mind the 
frailty of all human nature, do make and 
demise this, my last will and testament, 
in the manner and form following, to wit: 

I give to my son Thomas one sorrel 
horse, called ‘‘Major;’’ to Joshua the grey 
mare, ‘‘Bonney;’’ to William the grey 
horse, “‘Gilbert;’’ to Charles the roan 
horse, ‘*Tobe;’’ to Joseph the horse called 
**Bald.”’ 

Also I give and bequeath to my daugh- 
ter Elizabeth one heifer called ‘‘Gentle;” 
to Polly a heifer called ‘‘Lady;’’ and to 
my daughter Nancy one heifer, yearling, 
called ‘‘Peidy.’’ I giveand bequeath unto 
my wife, Nanny, my whole estate during 
her life, afterwards to be divided among 
all my children, 

This neglected document, now repro- 
duced in fac-simile in Mrs. Hitchcock’s 
book, settles once and forever the legiti- 
macy of the parentage of Nancy Hanks. 
She had a father who recognized his pa- 
ternity in the thoughtful will of a prosper- 
ous pioneer. 

The mother survived but a few months. 
The story of all the children is promised 
in the forthcoming Hanks Genealogy by 
Mrs. Hitchcock, Enough for our present 
purpose to know that the little orphaned 
Nancy, now nine years old, found a home 
with her uncle and aunt, Mr. and Mrs. 
Richard Berry, near Springfield, Ky., Mrs. 
Berry being her mother’s sister and a 
member of the Shipley family. Here she 
lived a happy and joyous life until twenty- 
three years old, when Thomas Lincoln, 
who had learned his carpenter’s trade of 
her uncle, Joseph Hanks, was married to 
her on June 17, 1806, according to official 
records already mentioned. The ‘mar- 
riage bond,”’ to the extnt of fifty pounds, 
required by the laws of Kentucky at that 
time, signed by Thomas Lincoln and Rich- 
ard Berry, was duly recorded seven days 
before. This happy wedding was cele- 
brated as became prosperous pioneers. 
The loving uncle and aunt gave an “‘in- 
fare’’ to which the neighbors were bidden. 
Dr. Graham, an eminent naturalist of 
Louisville, who died in 1885, wrote out 
his remembrances of that festival, and 
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testified to the same before a notary in 
the 98th year of his age. He said: 

| know Nancy Hanks to have been vir- 
tuous, respectable and of good parentage, 
and I knew Jesse Head, Methodist preach- 
er of Springfield, who performed the cere- 
mony. The house in which it was per- 
formed was @ large one for those days. 
Jesse Head was a noted man—able to own 
slaves, but did not on principle. At the 
festival there was bear meat, venison, 
wild turkey, duck, and a sheep that the 
two families barbecued over coals of wood 
burned in a pit and covered with green 
boughs to keep the juices in. 

The traditions of the neighborhood say 
that Nancy’s cheerful disposition and 
active habits were considered a dower 
among the pioneers. She was an adept at 
spinning flax, and in the spinning parties, 
to which ladies brought their wheels, 
Nancy Hanks generally bore off the palm, 
“her spools yielding the longest and finest 
thread.”’ 

The biographers agree that she was 
above her neighbors in education. She 
carried the traditions of schooling in Vir- 
ginia with her over the mountains. She 
was a great reader; had Esop’s Fables; 
loved the Bible and the hymn book; had 
a sweet voice, and loved to sing hymns. 

The old neighbors remembered her as 
having “agentle and trusting nature.”” A 
grandson of Joseph, an older brother of 
Na: cy, said: 

“My grandfather always spoke of his 
angel sister Nancy with emotion, She 
taught him to read. He often told us 
children stories of their life together.”’ 

The first child of Thomas and Nancy 
Lincoln was a daughter, Sarah. Three 
years after marriage came the boy, A>ra- 
ham. Another son came and was named 
Thomas; he stayed but a few months, but 
long enough to touch permanently the 
heart of Abraham with a sense of tender- 
ness and awe. Before they started for 
their new home in Indiana he remembered 
the mother taking her two little children 
by the band, walking across the hills, and 
sitting down and weeping over the grave 
of the little babe before she left it behind 
forever. 

The story of that primitive home in In- 
diana has been told over and over again, 
but never with sufficient insight. Only 
pioneers can understand how piety and 
simplicity, trust and poverty, exposure 
and hospitality, inadequate clothing and 
meagerest diet, can go hand in hand with 
cheerful content. 

Among the last recorded words of Nan- 
cy Lincoln was one of cheer. It was but 
a few days before her death when she 
went to visita sick neighbor, the mother 
of one who was to become Rev. Allen 
Brooner, who tells the story, The neigh- 
bor was despondent and thought she 
would not live long. Said Mrs, Lincoln: 
“Oh, you will live longer than I, Cheer 
up!’ And so it proved. The pestilential 
milk sickness was abroad, smiting men 
and cattle. Uncle Thomas and Aunt Bet- 
sy Sparrow died within a few days of each 
other. Soon the frail but beroic little 
mother was smitten. Said a neighbor: 
“She struggled on day by day, but on the 
seventh day she died.’’ There was no 
physician within thirty-five miles; no 
mioister within a hundred. Placing her 
hand on the head of the little boy, nine 
years old, she left him her dying bequest, 
and the great President many years after- 
wards entrusted the message to the mem- 
ory of Joshua A. Speed, one of his earliest 
and most intimate friends: 

“lam going away from you, Abraham, 
and shall not return. I know that you 
will be a good boy; that you will be kind to 
Sarah and to your father. I want you to 
live as I have taught you, and to love your 
Heavenly Father.’’ 

Thomas Lincoln, wise in wood lore, and 
not without that culture that comes with 
the handicrafts, sawed the boards with his 
own whip-saw from the trees he felled, 
and made with his own hands the coffins 
for the Sparrows and for his wife. 

It was three months before Parson 
David Elkins came on horseback from the 
old Kentucky home, in response to the 
first letter that little Abraham ever wrote, 
to stand under the trees by the grave and 
speak his word of loving remembrance 
and high appreciation of the departed, 
and of consolation and hope to the neigh- 
tors who had gathered from far and near. 

No reporter was there to take down the 
address, no camera was there to catch the 
picture, and no artist has risen to paint 
the scene, but it is one of the most touch- 
ing events in American history. 

‘‘Stoop-shouldered,’’ ‘thin-breasted,”’ 
were the words used to describe her in 
Indiana, but “bright, scintillating, noted 
for her keen wit and repartee,’”’ was a 
phrase used by those who knew her as a 
girl in the home of her foster-parents, 
Uncle and Aunt Berry, in Kentucky. 

“The little girl grew up into a sweet- 
tempered and beautiful woman, the center 
of all the merry-making, a famous spinner 
and housewife,’’ says Miss Tarbell. ‘I 
remember Nancy well at the wedding, a 
fresh-looking girl,’’ said Dr. Graham. 

But who has a better right to character- 





ize the mother who bore him than Lincoln 
himself? He describes her as ‘‘of medium 
stature, dark, with soft and rather mirth- 
ful eyes; a woman of great force of char- 
acter, passionately fond of reading; every 
book she could get her hands on was 
eagerly read.” 

And why should she not be such? The 
Hanks blood was vital, aggressive. Mrs. 
Hitchcock offers abundant facts to prove 
that “tthe mother of Abraham Lincoln be- 
longed to a family which has given to 
America some of her finest minds and 
most heroic deeds.” 

This same Hanks family was a ‘‘remark 
ably inventive family.”’ The first bell 
ever made in America was cast on Hanks 
Hill, in the old New England home. The 
first tower clock made in America, placed 
in the old Dutch Church in New York 
City, was made by a Hanks. The bell 
that replaced the old Liberty Bell in Phil- 
adelphia, as well as the great Columbian 
bell, that was made from the relics of gold, 
silver, old coins and metals sent from all 
parts of the world, a bell which, in addi- 
tion to the old inscriptions of the Liberty 
Bell, added, ‘‘A new commandment I give 
unto you—that ye love one another,’’ was 
cast by members of the Hanks family. 
The first silk mills in America were built 
by a Hanks. One of the founders of the 
American Bank Note Company was a 
Hanks. ‘‘Hanksite’’ is the name of a 
mineral named after the discoverer, a State 
mineralogist of California, 

Lincoln used to say that his Uncle Mor- 
decai, his father’s oldest brother, ‘got 
away with all the brains of the family.’’ 
He was at one time a prominent member 
of the Kentucky Legislature. He was a 
famous story-teller, and Thomas, the car- 
penter, was a favorite wherever he went, 
He was withy, though small of stature, a 
famous wrestler, and, when the provoca- 
tion was adequate, a terrible foe in a 
fight. 

All these traits appear in the President, 
but none the less perceptible is the inher- 
itance from the mother’s side, Mrs, 
Hitchcock’s little book shows two por- 
traits side by side—that of Abraham Lin- 
coln in 1860 and the Rev. Stedman 
Wright Hanks, of Cambridge, Mass.,—and 
the resemblance is so striking that one 
might readiiy be taken for the other. 

No less marked were the characteristics 
of the Welsh Evanses and Morrises, whose 
blood flowed in the veins of Nancy Hanks, 
as shown in Coffin’s life of Lincoln. 

Says Noah Brooks in his Life: 

Lincoln said that his earliest recollec- 
tions of his mother were of his sitting at 
her feet with his sister, drinking in the 
tales and legends that were read and re- 
lated to them by the house mother. 

Let the land of Merlin rejoice, for, 
through this far-off child of the wilder- 
ness, it made its contribution of poetry, 
hope avd tenderness to the life of the 
great Emancipator. 

We have seen how the estates of his an- 
cestors, while not insignificant, were un- 
tainted by claim of human chattels. He 
himself has told us that one reason why 
his parents left Kentucky was their an- 
tipathy to slavery. And Miss Tarbell has 
found evidence that in the old Lincoln 
home in Kentucky there were high de- 
bates over the rights of man as set forth 
by Thomas Jefferson and Thomas Paine. 

The records of the Lincoln ancestry on 
both sides were cruelly mutilated and for 
the most part destroyed by the war of 
1861-65; the war that ransacked court 
houses and made bonfires of records. 
They were broken into again by that inev- 
itable abandonment of impedimenta that 
goes with successive generations of pio- 
neers. They who go forth to conquer a 
new world must needs go in light march- 
ing order. Those fore elders of Lincoln 
took their souls along with them, but left 
their records behind. In their zeal for 
the future they grew indifferent to the 
past. The present so absorbed them that 
they sacrificed their traditions. 

Once more the Lincoln ancestry is ob- 
scured by the universal indifference to the 
feminine links in human descent. It will 
not always be so, for whatever her estima- 
tion may be in the statutes of men, wo- 
man has a legislative and executive place 
in the statutes of God, and she contrib- 
utes her full quota towards the making of 
man—intellectually and spiritually as well 
as physically. 

Then let us give to Nancy Hanks the 
place that belongs to her. 

We of All Souls Church have set for 
ourselves the high task of intepreting 
Abraham Lincoln in terms of institutional 
life, civic energy, and religious liberty. 

We have undertaken to build an Abra- 
ham Lincoln Centre across the way. 
Would that some one would see to it that 
there shall be one tender shrine, one mel- 
lowed and mellowing home corner within 
that building, that may lovingly and 
gratefully bear the name of Nancy Hanks 
Lincoln! 

I wish this name might be related to an 
industry that shall touch the lives of gen- 
erations of girls yet unborn with the be- 





A WONDERFUL INVENTION. 


It is interesting to note that fortunes 
are frequently made by the invention of 
articles of minor importance. Many of 
the most popular devices are those de- 
signed to benefit the people and meet pop- 
ular conditions, and one of the most in- 
teresting of these that has ever been in- 
vented is the Dr. White Electric Comb, 
patented Jan. 1, 99. These wonderful 
combs positively cure dandruff, hair fall- 
ing out, sick and nervous headaches, and 
when used in connection with Dr. White’s 
Electric Hair Brush are positively guaran- 
teed to make straight hair curly in twen- 
ty-five days’ time. Thousands of these 
electric combs have been sold in the va- 
rious cities of the Union, and the demand 
is constantly increasing. Our agents are 
rapidly becoming rich selling these combs. 
They positively sell on sight. Send for 
sample. Men’s size 35, ladies’ 50—half 
price while we are introducing them. 
See Want Column of this paper. The Dr. 
White Electric Comb Co., Decatur, Ill. 











nignant skill of home-making, the divine 
aptitudes of the fireside, the homely skill 
that made the pioneer fireside of Nancy 
Hanks Lincoln a training school for 
giants, a nursery for ideals, a haven for 
the wandering and the homeless, The 
day of the distaff and the skillet is gone; 
the Dutch oven, the open fireplace with 
its iron crane, are no longer parts of the 
household equipment, but their equiva. 
lents remain, and home-making is still the 
finest of fine arts. 

Much has been said of late about home- 
making; much attention has been given 
to schools of domestic science. I wish 
that such purposes might be touched 
with the patriotism, the historic truthful- 
ness, the growing gratitude of humanity 
that rightfully goes with the name of 
Nancy Hanks Lincoln. 

How benign in the Lincoln Centre 
would be a Nancy Hanks School of Do- 
mestic Arts! What a prophetic invest- 
ment of money! What a high invitation 
to those to whom are entrusted the grave 
responsibilities of wealth! What a signif- 
icant opportunity! What a rare chance 
for investing capital in a way that will 
bring everlasting returns! When some 
one thinks of it so deeply that the dream 
becomes a fact, then the vindication of 
Nancy Hanks will not only have been be- 
gun, but it will have been accomplished, 
at least in one little corner of this great 
country; in one centre that shall radiate 
life to one group of the children who will 
thus become her unmeasured benefi- 
ciaries. 





LITERARY NOTICES. 


THe AMERICAN ALMANAC, Year-Book, 
Cyclopedia, and Atlas for 1903. 


This voluminous compilation issued by 
the New York Journal is intended to do 
for the student, the business man, the 
writer, the enfranchised woman, for all 
active citizenship, what a map does for 
the traveller. To-day there is no more 
possibility of memory of details, except 
for purposes of mental discipline. Be- 
tween the covers of this book a condensa- 
tion of important knowledge lies at com- 
mand, with maps, index and almanac—a 
storehouse of valuable information. A 
boy or girl might make this book a year’s 
study and learn more in doing so than 
many do in a college course. H. B. B. 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


A WASHINGTON CELEBRATION. 


BY FRANCES E, BREWSTER. 

Donald and Oscar were playing a game 
called ‘**The Revolutionary War.”’ 

‘*Let us ask mamma to help us celebrate 
Washington’s Birthday,”’ said Oscar. 

Mamma was glad to have her little sons 
learn of their country, and gave them all 
the help they wished, furnishing a large 
framed picture of Washington, and allow- 
ing them the parlor and library for their 
decorations. The picture and furniture 
were trimmed with tiny flags. 

‘*Now we must have acherry tree,”’ said 
Donald. 

From mamma’s 





conservatory was 
brought a large shrubby plant, with 
glossy, dark green leaves. Mamma had 
no cherries, but gave an order on the 
grocer man for candied ones, and the boys 
soon returned with the pretty fruit. They 
made stems of toothpicks, first stained a 
dark green with their toy paints. Then 
they tied the bunches among the thick 
leaves. A bright new hatchet from 
Oscar’s tool-box was tied to the foot of 
the tree with gay colored ribbons. 

Red, white, and blue tissue paper was 
used to cover the gas globes and the stand 
upon which the cherry tree stood. Toy 
swords, guns, and drums were hung about 
the room, and mamma helped them drape 
a large flag in the doorway. Midway 
over this was placed the Washington fam- 
ily coat of arms, which mamma had 
painted in water colors. The two broad 
red bars, surmounted by three stars, and 
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the eagle at the very top, were greatly 
admired by the boys. 

‘‘What do these words mean?’ said Os- 
car, trying to read, Ezitus acta probat. 

“That is the Washington Latin motto,” 
said mamma, “and it means, ‘The event 
justifies the act.’ ”’ 

On the afternoon of Feb. 22, grandma 
and grandpa, with all the aunts, uncles, 
and cousins, were invited to the celebra- 
tion. Mamma, in white fichu and pow- 
dered hair, made what Donald called ‘‘a 
most be-u-ti-ful Marfa Washington.’’ Os- 
car was glorious in the full regimentals ‘of 
a Revolutionary hero. 

Donald, in his new sailor suit, posed as 
a naval hero, The program, beginning 
and ending with patriotic music, was car- 
ried out with spirit by young and old. 
Papa gave an address, and grandpa several 
stories from American history. Oscar’s 
oration was, however, voted by all the 
gem of the occasion, and we give it in full: 

‘*WASHINGTON,. 

‘“‘Washington was a bold and good man, 
He wasn’t afraid of anything. He'd go 
out on the mountains and go quietly be- 
hind a bear and shoot it. 

“He could steer his boats among the 
icebergs, and he did not care if he did 
freeze his feet. His soldiers didn’t care 
either, because they were brave. Donald 
will sing a song about the lie he’d soouer 
die than tell, when he cut down his father’s 
tree, so I shall not say anything about 
that. His wife, Martha, kept the spin- 
ning wheels in order. I saw her house at 
the World's Fair. The British soldiers 
wore red coats, and their hair braided in 
one braid, like Cousin Ethel’s. 

**We should all love our country.”’ 








HUMOROUS. 


Edward Bellamy made $6,000 by ‘‘Look 
ing Backward.’’ This was better than 
Lot’s wife, who merely earned her salt.— 
Hartford Post. 


“She said she’d never marry a man who 
couldn’t make both ends meet.”’ 

‘*Well, did she get one who could?”’ 

“Certainly; she married a contortion- 
ist.”’ 


A unique political announcement is as 
follows: “If my creditors will elect me to 
the office, and keep me in it, I'll pay the 
last blamed one of ’em!’’—Atlanta Consti- 
tution. 


Lilla—O, Fred loves me so! Why, he 
told me I was worth my weight in goid. 

Rosie—That’s nothing. ‘Tom told meI 
was worth mine in hard coal.—Philadel- 
phia Bulletin. 


Corporal (to raw recruit )—Why ought a 
soldier never to lose his head? 

Private Barthel—Because he couldn't 
put his helmet on without it.—In Krieg 
und Frieden. 


Politician—Congratulations, Sarah, I’ve 
been nominated. 

Sarah (with delight)—Honestly? 

Politician—What difference does that 
make?—Detroit Free Press. 


Mr. De Boer—Miss Emma, perhaps I 
ought not to call during Lent, for I under- 
stand you deny yourself all amusement, 

Miss E.—Yes, I do, Mr. De Boer. Come 
as often as you like.— Racket. 


Before the Venus of Milo—Smithers 
(reading sign, ‘‘Hands off’’)—The poor 
idiots! Do they think any one could look 
at that statue and not not know the hands 
were off?—Harper’s Bazar. 


“How would you define ‘exercise,’ as 
distinguished from ‘work’?” asked the 
teacher. ‘Exercise,’ answered Johnny, 
‘tig work you like to do, and work is ex- 
ercise you don’t like to do,’’—Chicago 
Tribune. 


Rev. Dr. Van Boren—Ah, dear madam, 
I am persuaded that you, at least, are 
striving ever against the flesh. 

Mrs. Bulger—indeed, yes, Doctor! And 
you'll be glad to learn thac since I took 
up tennis I’ve lost ten pounds.—Brooklyn 
Life. 

A young medical student at Bowdoin 
College once asked the late Prof, Parker 
Cleaveland if there were not some more 
recent works on anatomy than those in 
the college library. ‘Young man,’’ said 
the professor, ‘‘there have been very few 
bones added to the human body during 
the last ten years.”’ 








Miss M. F. Fisk, 144 Tremont Street, 
announces her Spring Opening of Ladies’ 
Black Silk Stocks, also White Cotton 
Stocks and Hand - Embroidered Collars 
and Cuffs. She has also received a com- 
plete line of her Washable Glacé Kid 
Gloves from Paris. They wash so beauti- 
fully in soap and water that there is a 
large demand for them. 
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ROOMS TO LET.—Near Symphony Hall, N. 
E. Conservatory of Music. All visitors to this 
city can obtain desirable well heated rooms by 
the day or week, convenient to cars. Telephone. 
Reference. Address E. D. H.. St. Stephen St. 





Tufts College Medical School, 
Tufts College Dental School, 


Both at Boston, 
BOTH CO-EDUCATIONAL, 


are now located in their new building, 
built expressly for them. 

The regular course of lectures com- 
menced Wednesday, Oct. 1, 1902, and 
continues eight months. 

For catalogues of either school. or other 
iuformation, address the Secreta ,, 

CHARLES P, THAYER, A. M., M. D., 

416-430 Huntington Ave., 
Boston, Mass. 


Boston University 
School of Medicine 


The oldest coéducational medical schoo! 
in New England. 

The first medical school in the country 
to establish a four years’ course. 

Large teaching force, including specialists 





Advanced and Thorough 
Methods of Instruction 


Exceptional laboratory and clinical facil- 
ities, upwards of 20,000 patients beng 
annually available for study. 


For catalogues and information apply to 
FRANK C. RICHARDSON, M. D., Registrar 
685 Boylston Street, Boston. 


Thirtieth year opens October 2, 1902. 
Entrance Examinations Sept. 29 and 30, 1902 





THE AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY 


Incorporated 1866 


Opened its present session Sept. 3, 1902. Fo 
particulars apply to the Secretary, M. H. Przroy 
care of Fowler & Wells Co., 24 East 22nd St. 
New York. 
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The Great Northwest 


IS BEST REACHED VIA THE 


OREGON SHORT 
LINE R. R. 


Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma, Portland. 
The Finest Trains in the West 


BUFFET LIBRARY 
(Most complete library.) 


PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPER® 
(The latest productions.) 
RECLINING CHAIR OARS 
(Absolutely new.) 


DINING CARS 
(Elegant service.) 


SOLID VESTIBULE. 


ol 
D. E. BURLEY, 
Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agen» 
8. W. ECCLES, 
Gen, Traffic Manager, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 








The Run» of Mitla, 
The Catacombs of Guanjuato, 
The Pyramid of Cholula, 
The Valley and Hills of Monterey, 


ARE ALL LOCATED 


IN MEXICO 


THAT WONDERFUL TOLTEC LAND. 
THE 


Southern Pacific Co 


SUNSET ROUTE, 
Operates Pullman Buffet Sleeping Cars 
New Orleans to the City of Mexice 


Connections made at New Orleans with 
all Eastern Lines. 

















For other information apply to 
E. E. CURRIER, N. E. Agent 
9 State St., Boston, Mass. 


A sample copy of the “Sunset” Sognaine, a 
monthly publication devoted to the development 
of the ific coast, will be sent on application 
on receipt of 5 cents in stamps. 


NAHANT FISH MARKET 


GSTABLISHED 1827. 
The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 


ALL PANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY’ 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline, 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 
TELEPHONE Ne. 1871. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 
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Newspaper Decisions. 

1. If a person orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher will 
contine to send it until payment is made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly 
from the post-office —whether directed two his 
name or another’s, or whether he has subscribed 
or not—is responsible for the payment. 








THE NATIONAL CONVENTION. 

The Thirty-fifth Annual Convention of the 
National American Woman Suffrage Associ. 
ation will be held in New Orleans, La., 
March 19th to 25th, inclusive. The meetings 
will be held in the Athenzum, and the hotel 
headquarters will be at the St. Charles. 
Reduced rates will be given on all railroads. 
Among the prominent speakers will be Miss 
Anthony, Rev. Anna H. Shaw, Mrs. Carrie 
Chapman Catt, Miss Laura Clay, Mrs. Har- 
riet Stanton Blatch, Mrs. Charlotte Perkins 
Gilman, Mrs. Ida Husted Harper. Names 
of other speakers will be announced later. 
The Local Committees in New Orleans have 
planned social and sight-seeing features 
which will add to the pleasure of the gather- 
ing. Correspondence solicited 

Karte M. Gorpow, 
Cor. Sec N. A. W.S. A. 
2008 Am. Tract Soc. Building, New York City. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE AN ESTABLISHED FACT 
On the day following the birthday of 
Abraham Lincoln, whose name was worth- 
ily coupled with that of Thomas B. Reed, 
both of them life-long advocates of woman 
suffrage, the advocates of that cause did 
not feel greatly disconcerted by Mrs. 
Sedgwick’s quotations from the late 
Abram 8. Hewitt expressing opposition 
to the movement. Mr. Hewitt was also 
opposed to man suffrage, and his last pub- 
lic utterance was a fierce denunciation of 
the striking miners of Pennsylvania and 
an unqualified endorsement of the oper- 
ators and the coal roads. The factis that 
Mr. Hewitt, a successful manufacturer and 
railroad manager, though intelligent and 
public-spirited, was not a man of popular 
sympathies or of wide views on public 
questions. As a civic reformer he was 
not a success. His use of the military 
argument is amusing in view of the fact 
vhat he was himself physically incapable 
of military service. Men thus disqualified 
often seem especially impressed by wom- 
en’s inability to fight, probably from the 
natural admiration we feel for the quali- 
ties in which we are ourselves deficient. 

In affirming that ‘‘suffrage is not a per- 
sonal right, or sven a privilege,’’ Mr. 
Hewit is in conflict with the American 
principle that ‘‘governments derive their 
just powers from the consent of the 
governed,” and he is also at variance with 
the facts of history and the lessons of ex- 
perience. The growth of civilization has 
always been accompanied by a gradual 
transfer of power and responsibility from 
one to a few, then from the few to the 
many. Always and everywhere enfran- 
chisement has brought opportunity and 
advancement to its possessors, and its de- 
nial has meant material, mental and moral 
depression to the classes excluded. 

But it is too late in the day for Mr. 
Hewitt to allege ‘‘organic differences”’ 
between men and women as disqualifying 
the latter from an effective expression of 
opinion on questions of public interest. 
“It is a condition, not a theory, that con- 
fronts us.’’ In the daily life of more than 
a million American citizens, full woman 
suffrage is an established fact. Two hun- 
dred thousand women will vote for Presi- 
dent of the United States in 1904. 0n300,000 
square miles of American soil, forty times 
the area of Massachusetts, women vote. 
Women are serving in State Legislatures, 
and are enjoying full lega! and political 
equality in four States. Iu Wyoming the 
people have had 34 years of unbroken 
practical experience of it. Testimony as 
strong as is humanly possible pronounces 
ita success. If ‘tan ounce of practice is 
worth a pound of theory,’”’ the views of 
one conservative individual, however esti- 
mable, are 10 longer a matter of import- 
ance. H. B. B. 
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WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 

Dr. Leora Johnson, who is connected 
with the department of surgery at the 
College of Homeopathic Medicine of the 
Iowa State University, will sail March 14, 
to spend six months in the study of medi- 
cine in Europe. 

Dr. Mae H. Cardwell has been appoint- 
ed a member of the Portland (Or.) Board 
of Health. Dr. Cardwell is chairman of 
the D -mestic Science Committee of the 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs, and 
has made a special study of sanitation. 

The Paris correspondent of the London 
Telegraph writes: “‘How many women 
doctors practice in Paris? A statistician 





finds that while twenty years ago only 
seven women had taken their medical de- 
gree here, in the face, moreover, of violent 
opposition, the 3,600 physicians now es- 
tablished in Paris include 57 women. The 
latter all have busy and remunerative 
practices. Two, Mme. Bres and Mme, 
Perree, hold semi-official posts. The for- 
mer is medical attendant to the Chatelet 
Theatre, where she looks after the women 
of the company and the children who 
often appear on that stage, the home of 
French extravaganza. Mme. Perree has 
the same position at the State playhouse 
of the Odeon, the ‘Second Theatre Fran- 
cais.’ She is the wife of a comedian who 
acts at the Palais Royal. Every year the 
faculties of medicine of Paris and Mont- 
pelier grant degrees to many feminine 
candidates, but French women are in the 
minority, most of the women doctors who 
pass in this country being Russians and 
Roumanians. No woman physician has 
yet been rewarded with the cross of the 
Legion of Honor, but one midwife, Mme. 
Gross, holds this high and coveted order, 
which was conferred upon her for gallant 
conduct in the Franco-German war.”’ 





COLLEGE AND ALUMNZ. 


By invitation of the Milwaukee Branch, 
the next Annual Meeting of the Associa- 
tion of Collegiate Alumnw@ will be held in 
Milwaukee, on Nov. 5, 6, and 7. 

President Hazard of Wellesley College 
has been appointed a member of the Mas- 
sachusetts State Board of Education in 
the place of the late Mrs. Alice Freeman 
Palmer. 


The admission of the University of Illi- 
nois to the Association of Collegiate 
Alumn@ gives the women graduates of 
the University the right to compete for 
the European fellowship of $500 offered 
by the Association. The committee hav- 
ing this matter in charge makes the fol- 
lowing statement in regard to it: ‘The 
bestowal of the fellowship will be based 
upon evidence of the candidate’s ability, 
and of her prospect of success in her 
chosen line of study. Such evidence will 
naturally consist of: (a) Her college di- 
ploma; (b) testimonials as to superior 
ability and high character from her pro- 
fessors and other qualified judges; (c) 
satis'actory evidence of thoroughly good 
health; (d) a statement of the work in 
which she proposes to engage subsequent- 
ly; (e) last, and of chief importance, ex- 
amples of her scientific or literary work 
in the form of papers or articles or ac- 
counts of scientific investigations which 
she has carried out.”’ The chairman of 
the committee is Mrs. Bessie Bradwell 
Heimer, 1428 Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 

Prof. Emma M. Perkins presided over a 
large meeting of college women in Cleve- 
land, O., on Saturday last, and the ad- 
dresses were all in commemoration of the 
educational work of Mrs, Alice Freeman 
Palmer. Wellesley, Vassar, Smith, Lake 
Erie College, and Michigan University 
were represented by able speakers. It 
was a notable gathering of the college- 
educated women of northern Ohio. 





The Alumne@ Association of Bryn Mawr 
held its annual meeting at the college a 
few days ago, with the president, Miss 
Elizabeth Kirkbride of Philadelphia, in 
the chair. A report was made of the 
work of the alumn@ in collecting the 
money for the new library building. Of 
the $250,000 collected, over $125,000 was 
got by the alumna, and the main reading- 
room of the new building will be cred- 
ited to them, in addition to the sections 
of the cloister credited to the givers of 
large sums. The Academic Committee, 
whose work is that often done by an 
alumne trustee, had been at the college 
several days in consultation with the 
president and faculty. The present chair- 
man is Mrs. Richard Y. Fitzgerald, head 
ot the West Side University Settlement, 
New York, and former head of Fiske 
Hall, Barnard College. The secretary is 
Miss Mary Breed, professor of chemistry 
and dean of women at Indiana University. 
The new members of the committee are 
Miss Pauline Goldmark, ’96, and Miss Su- 
san Fowler, '95, both of New York, and 
Miss Marion Reilley, 1901, of Philadel- 
phia. A finance committee has been 
formed to take charge of raising money, 
etc. President Thomas entertained the 
alumn@ at luncheon at the Deanery. 

At Wellesley, Dr. Caroline B. Thomp- 
son, instructor in zodélogy, has begun the 
series of bird talks which, accompanied 
by systematic work in connection with 
the commonly observed birds, forms a 
considerable part of the work of this sem- 
ester in general biology. The ‘thumani- 
ties’? receive due attention at Wellesley. 
Mrs. Florence Kelley recently addressed 
the Economic Club on the work of the 
Consumers’ League, and Miss Helen 
Barnes of the American committee gave a 
graphic talk before the members of the 





Christian Association on ‘‘Work among 
Factory Girls.” 

The one hundred dollars which U. S. 
Senator N. B. Scott offers annually as a 
prize to the young women students of 
West Virginia University, will be divided 
this year into two prizes of sixty and 
forty dollars. Instead of being given for 
declamation as heretofore, it will be given 
for the best and second best essay on 
some important fact in American history. 
This University is coéducational in all its 
departments. It is located at Morgan- 
town, and has about nine bundred stu- 
dents. 

Mrs. Virginia Broughton, the first wo- 
man graduate of Fiske University, is en- 
gaged in the work of the ‘Fireside 
Schools’? in the South. The plan pro- 
vides a course of daily Bible reading and 
other books suited to the different stages 
of family development, and is said to 
result in much good. 





IN AID OF THE KINDERGARTEN FOR THE 
BLIND. 


The kindergarten for the blind holds an 
enduring place in the affections of those 
who have gone out from its sunny portals 
to pursue their higher studies at the Per- 
kins Institution for the Blind. These pu- 
pils eagerly embrace the opportunity of 
doing their part toward the welfare of the 
little school, by devoting to it the pro- 
ceeds of two entertainments, given at the 
Institution in South Boston on Monday, 
Feb. 23. The girls will give the play ‘*‘Un- 
dine” at 11 A. M., and at 3 P. M. the boys 
will present two scenes from Shakespeare. 
Both performances will have the impor- 
tant accessories of careful staging and 
effective costuming, while gymnastic ex- 
ercises at the close of the morning per- 
formance and excellent music in the after- 
noon program will be attractive features, 
and the presence of Tommy Stringer 
among the boys will add to the interest. 





FROM BOSTON TO NEW ORLEANS. 

The National Suffrage Convention will 
be held in New Orleans March 19 to 25 in- 
clusive. It will be a rare chance to visit 
this quaint and beautiful old historic city 
at greatly reduced rates, and Miss Mary 
G. Hay is arranging for a side trip to the 
City of Mexico which may be taken in ad- 
dition. The reduced rates are for both 
delegates and visitors. 

The shortest and most direct way of 
getting to New Orleans is by the Southern 
Railway. It offers four routes: 

Route 1. Leave Boston, Colonial Ex- 
press, 9.00 A. M., via New York, New 
Haven & Hartford Railroad; arrive Wash- 
ington, D. C., without change, 9.44 P. M.; 
leave Washington, D. C., 10.45 P. M., 
via Southern Railway; arrive New Orleans 
7.25 -A. M. the second morning. Rate, 
one and one-third fare for the round trip, 
viz., $39.00 going and $13.00 returning; 
total, $52.00. Parlor-car seat Boston to 
Washington, $2.25 each; double berth 
Washington to New Orleans, $6.50 each. 
[Parlor-car seat Boston to Washington is 
not necessary, as first-class coaches are 
attached. } 

Route 2. Leave Boston, Federal Ex- 
press, 7.00 P. M., via New York, New 
Haven & Hartford Railroad; arrive Wash- 
ington, without change, 10.32 A. M, next 
morning; leave Washington 11.15 A. M., 
via Southern Railway; arrive New Orleans 
8.25 P. M. the following day. Rate, same 
as per route 1. Pullman berth rate Boston 
to Washington, $3.00; Pullman berth rate 
Washington to New Orleans, $6.50. 

Route 8. Leave Boston, via Fall River 
Line, 6 P. M.; arrive New York 7 A. M.; 
leave New York, via Pennsylvania R. R.. 
4.25 P. M.; arrive New Orleans 7.25 A.M. 
third morning. Rate, one and one third 
fare for the round trip, viz., $37 going, 
$12.34 returning; total, $49.34. Stateroom 
Fall River Line, 31. Pullman berth rate 
New York to New Orleans, $8. 

Route 4 (via Washington, Lynchburg, 
Bristol and Chattanooga); Leave Boston, 
via N. Y., N. H. and H. railroad, 8 A. M., 
arrive New York 2 P. M., Grand Central 
Station; leave New York 3.25 P.M., 28d 
Street Ferry, Pennsylvania Railroad; ar- 
rive New Orleans 8.30 A. M. second morn- 
ing. Rate, one and one third fare for the 
round trip, viz., $39 going, $13 returning; 
total, $52. This route can also be used in 
connection with Fall River Line from 
Boston, as per schedule No. 3. 

Routes Nos. 1, 2, and 3 are via Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore, Washington, Greensboro, 
N.C., Charlotte, N. C., Atlanta, Ga., Mont- 
gomery, Ala., and Mobile, Ala. 

For further particulars as to any of the 
foregoing routes, address Geo. C. Daniels, 
228 Washington Street, Boston. 

By the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad the 
journey takes longer, and costs less. This 
road offers the following routes: 

(1) By Fall River Line, round trip from 
Boston to New Orleans, $46.70. Leave 
Boston at 6 P, M., New York, New Haven 





Railroad Rates to New Orleans 





The rates authorized for the Convention of the National American Woman Suffrage 
Association, to be held in New Orleans, March 19 to 25, will be one and one-third fare, 


on the Certificate Plan. 
leaving New Orleans until March 28. 


Date of sale, March 16 to 21, inclusive. 


Good to return 


The Southern Railway, the route of the 36-hour Limited, is the quickest route, 
offering most superb service—operating four daily trains in each direction. 


RATES—ONE WAY—TO NEW ORLEANS, 


From Rochester, $30.25 
‘* Buffalo, 30.25 
** — Boston (all rail), 89.00 
** — Boston (sound), 37.00 


From Philadelphia, . . $31.50 
‘“* New York, 84.00 
** Baltimore, 28.70 
‘* Washington, 27.50 


Upon presentation of certificate having paid full fare going, return ticket will be 


sold at one-third of the above rate. 


Cannot all delegates and visitors from New ngland and the East meet in Washing- 
ton on Monday, March 16, and take the 8.45 P. M. train, reaching New Orleans 
Wednesday, March 18, at 8 A. M.? This would give you a chance to get located and 


rested before the Convention opens. 


If we can do this, I will arrange for a buffet sleeping car, so that we can have light 
meals at a very small expense; or, if you wish, take your lunch and get your coffee, 


tea, etc., served on the sleeper. 


This would give us a car to ourselves. 


You could reach Washington Monday, the 16th, in time to get your dinner either at 
the station or restaurant near by, so that you would only have three meals on the 


train. 


I am told that the Local Committee have arranged for good board in private board- 


ing-houses for $1.25 a day, or $10 a week in some places, 


By going down on this 


train and getting there Wednesday morning, you could have the day to get comfort- 
ably settled, and know something of the city before the Convention opens. 

I want to know at once if I shall arrange for this special sleeper, so I will ask you 
to reply immediately. Let me know if you want me to reserve space in the sleeper on 
this day and train for you, and whether you want it alone or with some one. 

Arrange to reach Washington at least an hour or two before the train departs, so 
that you will have ample time to make connections. 

Marky G. Hay, Railroad Secretary N. A. W. 8S. A., 
2008 American Tract Society Building, New York City. 


N. B.—I am endeavoring to have rates made lower; if successful, will advise you, 





SIDE TRIPS FROM THE NATIONAL CONVENTION AT NEW ORLEANS. 


MEXICO CITY. 
The rate from New Orleans to Mexico City and return is $59. The sleeper one 


way will be about $10 in American money. 


I am told that you can live comfortably in Mexico City for $1.50 a day. Your 
ticket from New Orleans home will be extended long enough to allow you to take this 


trip. 


It will take four days from New Orleans to Mexico City and four days to return, 


making eight days. 


I should think one would want from three to five days there. In 
all, the trip would take perhaps two weeks, 


CALIFORNIA, 


The round-trip rate from New Orleans to California, with stop-over privileges at 
all priucipal places in California, will be $102. 

One wishing to take the Mexican trip and the California trip can do so by buying 
the ticket to California for 3102 and a side-trip ticket from Eagle Pass to Mexico City 
for $39.75, making the cost of the two trips $141.75. Your tickets would then be 
taken up at New Orleans, and you would return from there on the one and one-third 


rate fare, 


Another way is to go from New Orleans to California, making all the stops in the 


State, and return over the Over-Land Limited to Chicago. 


This rate is $106. Of 


course you will have to pay full fare home from Chicago. 
Please let me hear at once from those desiring to take the trip either to California 


or to Mexico City. 


If you wish any further information, please write me. 
MAky GARRETT Hay, Secretary Railway Rates, 
2008 American Tract Society Building, New York City. 








a 





& Hartford R. R., via Fall River; reach 
N. Y. at 7A. M.; leave N. Y. at 10.30 
A. M.; reach Cincinnati at 8 A. M.; leave 
Cincinnati at 8.40 A. M.; reach New Or- 
leans at 10.55 the next morning. Sleeping 
car N. Y. to New Orleans, $7.50. 

(2) All rail, round trip frum Boston to 
New Orleans, $49.70. Leave Boston at 
noon; reach N. Y. at 5.40 P. M.; leave N. 
Y. at 7 P. M.; reach Cincinnati at 5.30 P. 
M. next day; leave Cincinnati at 6 P. M.; 
reach New Orleans at 7.40 P. M. next day. 
Sleeping car N.Y. to New Orleans, $7.50. 

Of course the additional price of meals 
by the longer route must be taken into 
account. 

This road offers stop-over privileges in 
Washington and Cincinnati. 

For further particulars, address Jos. P. 
Taggart, N. E. P. A., B. & O. R. R., 211 
Washington St., Boston. 

Delegates and visitors from New Eng- 
land, who would like to make the trip in 
company with the delegates from the Mid- 
ple States, should read the letter of the 
National American Suffrage Association 
Chairman of Railroad Rates, Miss Mary 
G. Hay, 2008 American Tract Society 
Building, New York City, which is given 
in another column; also all those who 
think of taking the side trips to the 
City of Mexico or to Southern California. 
The rates that Miss Hay can secure for 
these trips will depend largely on the size 
of the party; so if you have any thoughts 
of going, it will be weil to write to her at 
once. 





FIRST EMPLOYMENT AGENCY FOR WOMEN 
The first employment agency for wom- 
en in the higher branches of labor was 
started by Miss Virginia Penny in the 
Bible House of New York city in 1862, 
after she brought out her book, ‘‘The 
Employments of Women.”’ The circular 
announcing it was as follows: 


LADIES’ EMPLOYMENT AGENCY. 


Miss Virginia Penny will open, in New 
York City, December 8th, 1862, in the 
Bible House, No. 44, an office for the pur- 
pose of securing employment to ladies and 
girls in all the various branches of labor, 
except domestic service. The desire is 
particularly to offer facilities of communi- 
cation to women of industry, worth and 





education, with those who need their 
services in the capacities of teachers, 
book-keepers, telegraph operators, copy- 
ists, wood engravers, china decorators, 
wall paper and print designers, type-set- 
ters, saleswomen, factory operatives, etc. 
References will be required from all appli- 
cants. The patronage of all professional 
men, principals of schools, merchants 
and manufacturers is respectfully solicit- 
ed. Miss Penny can also be consulted in 
regard to those occupations suitable for 
girls to learn and pursue, and which will 
be likely to yield remunerative employ- 
ment. A moderate compensation will be 
required for services. When inquiries are 
made by mail, stamps must be enclosed 
for answers. Those who wish to aid this 
important matter of providing employ- 
ment for women, can do so by supplying 
labor of the higher grades, or by sending 
contributions, which will form a fund to 
be set apart for assisting those unable to 
pay for the services of the agency, and ac- 
knowledged in an annual report. 
REFERENCES, 

New York City: Rev. N. L. Rice, Rev. 
I. S. Prime, Rev. S. H. Tyng, Rev. O. P. 
Frothingham, Rev. C. L. Brace, A. Mer- 
win, Esq., Mrs. Anna C. L. Bolta, Dr. 
Elizabeth Blackwell. 

Philadelphia: Rev. William P. Breed. 

Boston: Messrs. Walker, Wise & Co. 

Missouri, Fulton: Rev. J. P. Finley; 
St Louis: Messrs. Keith & Woods. 

Gray’s Summit ; Dr. John McKeage. 

Alton, Ill.: Rev. A. G. Norton. 

Patchogue, Long Island: Rev. Charles 
Hoover. 


Miss Penny was obliged to give up 
through failing health and lack of helpers. 
Of late years she has been an invalid, and 
has been confined to her rooms for the 
last fifteen months. She is still almost 
he) pless and goes on crutches, but lately 
has begun to venture out alone for a few 
blocks. Some of our readers may like to 
write to her, at 134 W. 62d Street, New 
York City. 





SHAMELESS SEARCHING OF WOMEN. 


Attention is called by Practical Politics 
to a flagrant abuse in this city. It says: 

“One of the rules of the police depart- 
ment most strictly enforced is that in 
relation to searching prisoners at station 
houses before they are locked up. The 
rule says that knives, revolvers, and 
matches must be taken away, and it is an 
unlucky day for the policeman who fails 
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to discover and take from a prisoner any | cares that cumber married men at the low 
of these articles. One night last week the | sum of $50 a year; but taxing a woman 
commissioners issued a general order an- | for the misfortnne of being an old maid 
nouncing that Patrolman Carl R. Amelin | looks like rubbing things in. 


and John J. Healy of Division 1 had each 


been fined three days’ pay for failure 
properly to search a prisoner. No details 
were given out, but it is said they over- 
looked a small knife. 

‘Practical Politics has heretofore called 
attention to the shameless practice which 
obtains in the Boston police department 
of having women prisoners searched by 
policemen. The practice, which amounts 
to a positive abuse, still continues, and 


will continue, probably, until a concerted | 


movement backed by the good women of 
the community is made to stop it. 

“The police have no alternative, under 
the rales of the board, but must search 
women prisoners as thoroughly as they 
do men, and day and night women arrest- 
ed by the police are subjected to the in- 


dignity of being overhauled by policemen, | 


who examine their stockings and other 
underwear, and pull open their waists, to 


make a search for weapons, rum, or other | 


contraband articles. It matters not that 
most of the women arrested and searched 
are drunkards and pretty Jow in the social 
scale. They are women, nevertheless, and 
they ought not to be subjected to the 
degradation of having their persons ex- 
posed to scrutiny by policemen. 

“In New York City and some other en- 
lightened communities, the law that po- 
lice departments must employ matrons to 


search and care for women prisoners is | 


mandatory, and there is a penalty provid- 
ed for any man, policeman or otherwise, 
who searches a woman prisoner. A simi- 


lar law ought to be passed by the Massa- | 
chusetts Legislature; but, if such a bill | 


were offered, it probably would be op- 
posed by the police authorities, who are 
great on economy, in some lines. 
all opposition, however, the practice of 
having women searched by men ought to 
be stopped, because it is not only a dis- 
grace to the woman, but a much greater 


disgrace to the community which toler- | 


ates it.”’ 





WOMEN OF THE PRESS. 


The Annual Gentleman’s Night of the 
New England Women’s Press Association 
was held at the Vendome, Boston, Feb. 
18. It was a very pleasant affair. The 


Despite | 


“In nothiog is man more inconsistent 
than his attitude on the marriage ques- 
'tion. He holds wifehwod and domesticity 
up to woman as the ideal career, and yet 
| he makes ironclad conventions that keep 
her from trying to achieve it on her own 
hook; he berates her for leaving her own 
fireside, when she has no fireside to 
which to stick, and now he proposes to 
tax her for not getting married, yet de- 
bars her from popping the question. 

“This last is too much. It is the straw 
that breaks the camel’s back. Of course, 
there are men one wouldn’t be married to 
| for $25 a year, or $25,000,000, but on the 
other hand there are plenty of delightful 
unattached men floating around in society 
whom one wouldn’t in the least mind 
having for a husband, and if the New 
York Legislature’s measure becomes a 
law, the old maids of the State will be 
justified in starting out on a personally 
conducted matrimonial campaign, and 
proposing to every eligible bachelor in 
| sight. Taxation without representation 
is tyranny, and one of the inalienable 
rights of every woman is to dodge the 
tax-gatherer if she can.”’ 





NEW YORK CITY LETTER. 


New York Ciry, Fes. 17, 1903. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 


Last Sunday, at the Church of the Mes- 
siah, Rev. Minot J. Savage preached a 
sermon that was full of interesting sug- 
gestions. It was on ‘Lincoln and Wasb- 
ington as Guides for To-Day,”’ and dealt 
largely with the question of the condition 
of the colored people of the South. It 
was especially interesting to a Southern- 
born woman as proving that, at last, now 
that former bitter sectional antagonisms 
have disappeared, it is possible to take a 
fairer view of conditions than it was in 
the excitement of war times. A fact that 
| Northern people hardly ever consider 
| he stated clearly in saying: 


| 


One thing we have overlooked, and we 
| never shall deal with this problem ration- 
ally until we take it into most serious 
account—is, the difference between the 
| white man and the black. The black man 
is not simply a white man with a colored 


president, Mrs. E. C. Ricker received, and | Skin, who can be made just like anybody 


the guests of honor were Speaker Myers, 
Mr. and Mrs. George A. Hibbard, Mr. M. 
Curran, president of the Boston Press 
Club; Rabbi Charles Fleischer, the Rev. 
E. A. Horton, Mr. and Mrs. Edwin D. 
Mead, Mr. and Mrs. E. H. Clement, Mr. 
Nixon Waterman and Mr. Frank J. Bon- 
nelle. Nearly all of these made addresses, 
and Mr. Bonnelle read an original poem. 


The new Boston Woman’s Press Club 
met to perfect its organization on Feb. 16, 
at the home of Mrs. Elisabeth M. Gosse, 
The following officers were chosen: 


President, Mrs. A. E. Whitaker, New | 


England Farmer; corresponding secretary 
and treasurer, Miss Isobel Loughlin, Bos- 
ton Globe; recording secretary, Mrs. Flor- 
ence Hunt, Boston Herald; editor, Mrs. 
Elisabeth M. Gosse, Boston Herald; di- 
rectors, Mrs. M. J. Magennis, Boston 


Traveller; Mrs. Lillian Feurtade, Boston | 


Herald, Miss Floretta Vining, syndicate. 

The meetings will be held the first 
Tuesday in each month. The active mem- 
bers will include women employed on the 
various Boston papers, and it is announced 
that the new club will conflict with no 
other organization. Mrs. Sallie Joy White, 
who was unable to be present, wrote: ‘‘I 
send my love to you all, and wish the 
new club godspeed. It will filla long-felt 
want among newspaper women.’’ At the 
close of the meeting Mrs. Gosse served 
tea and chocolate from a table decorated 
with golden jonquils sent by Mrs. Annie 
G. Murray, former president of the New 
England W. P. A., and with violets from 
Miss Floretta Vining. 





TO MARRY OR NOT TO MARRY? 
Mrs. Elizabeth M. Gilmer (Dorothy Dix) 
writes in the New Onleans Picayune : 


“A bill has just been introduced into 
the New York Legislature which provides 
that all unmarried women between the 
ages of 35 and 50 shall be taxed $25 a year, 
while all bachelors between 40 and 65 
shall be required to pay a fine of $50 annu- 
ally into the coffers of the State. The 
proposed law is doubtiess founded on the 


sound democratic principle that luxuries | 


and not necessities should bear the burden 
of taxation, and that single blessedness is 
4 privilege that is worth paying for. 

“So far as bachelors are concerned, no 


' Revoluticn. 


voice need be raised in their defense. If | 


aman doesn’t marry it is his own fault 


and because he doesn’t want to, and he | 


deserves to be harried by the tax collector. 
Moreover, the man who escapes having to 
pay miiliners’ bills and dressmakers’ ex- 
tortions is getting off so cheaply that it is 


| ing it impartially to all citizens 


absurd to assess his freedom from the 


else by sending him to school. We have 
| learned the truth of the great science of 
| evolution, and it tells us that there are 
| centuries, millenniums of natural develop- 
| ment, between the position which the 
white man occupies and that occupied by 
| the black. Why shonld we expect a thou- 
sand years of natural growth to be leaped 
| over in a generation? We did expect it— 
| thousands of us expected it—but we have 
learned that the expectation was a foolish 
one. 
| After dwelling lightly on the tragedies 
which afflict the South in the constant re- 
| currence of crimes against womanhood, 
| he spoke of the remedy that the politi- 
cians of a generation ago had suggested 
in giving universal suffrage to all classes, 
and mace these statements: 


I have never been in favor of the kind of 
suffrage which is conferred upon people in 
this country, either white or black. If I 
had had my way at the outset, 1 would 
have made the ballot a prize, to be at- 
tained. I would have had it depend, not 
upon money, not upon color, not upon 
creed, not upon race, not even upon sex; 
I would give it to those persons who have 
character and intelligence enough to make 
good citizens.* 





Amid all the sadness that must come to 
one who realizes the present conditions in 
the Soutbern States, it is pleasant to find 
a map of so much influence as Dr. Sav- 
age remembering that the women of the 
country havea title to political freedom. 
Last night took place the annual Valentine 
Dinner of the Woman’s Press Club. It 
was a brilliant affair given at the Majestic, 
with the president, Rev. Phebe Hanaford, 
presiding. Dr. Savage was one of the 
speakers. His theme was ‘*The Subjection 
of Man,”’ and he treated it with charming 
humor. At the close he gave his unquali- 
fied adherence to the entire emancipation 
of women from all unjust restrictions. It 
is well that the annual convention of the 
National American Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation is to take place in New Orleans, 
and it is to be hoped that there will be 
large delegations from the Northern 
States, for the personal observations that 
will be possible on the journey cannot fail 
to bring to our intelligent women much 
knowledge of existing conditions. 

Next week will be an interesting one to 
many women of the nation, as there will 
occur in Washington the annual conven- 
tion of the Daughters of the American 
The president, Mrs. Fair- 
banks of Indiana,is a warm advocate of 
the full rights of women, and has many 
friends who hope to see her reélected. 


* Much may be said in favor of fixing a qualfi- 
cation of character and intelligence, and apply- 
But in the 
South it is commonly held tha: every white man, 
in character or intelligence, 


however lackio 
to vote——Eps. WoMAN’s JouR- 


must be allowe 
NAL. 





WANTED 


Live agents to sell Dr. White’s Electric 
Combs, patented Jan. 1,99. Cure dan- 
druff, hair falling out, sick and nervous 
headaches, yet cost no more than an ordi- 
nary comb. Sells on sight. Agents are 
wild with success. Send 50 cents for 
sample (half price). Write quick. The 
Dr. White Electric Comb Co., Decatur, 
Ill. 





The National Legislative League will hold 
its third annual conference during the first 
three daysof the week. The beadquarters 
will be at the Oxford. 

The steady growth of sentiment in favor 
of woman suffrage has constant illustra- 
tions. There has long been a ‘‘Woman’s 
Republican Club” in this city, and there 
is in Brooklyn a ‘‘Woman’s Democratic 
League.’’ In the Republican Club the 
subject of woman suffrage has been for- 
bidden, but the Democratic League is 
pledged to the reform. Ata reception to 
Col. W. H. Bryan given by this body last 
Monday, Mrs. Kate M. A. Mortensen, the 
president, insisted that Col. John S. Cros- 
by, who presided, should not close his 
speech without some strong words in fa- 
vor of the political rights of women. As 
Col. Crosby has long been a champion of 
woman suffrage, he was not at all reluctant 
to comply, but Col. Bryan, when he was 
approached on the subject, declined tu 
commit himself, on the ground that he 
was ‘‘altogether too busy solving greater 
problems of economics and politics.’’ The 
members must have felt that there could 
be no problem of so much moment as the 
enfranchisement of half the race. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE, 

75 East 81st Street. 


NO WOMEN’S BUILDING. 

At a meeting of the Women’s Louisiana 
Purchase Commision this week, Mrs. 
James T. Blair, president, announced that 
there would be no women’s building at 
the exposition, ‘One of the university 
buildings has been placed at our disposal,”’ 
said Mrs. Blair, ‘‘to be used as our head- 
quarters. There will be no exhibit in the 
building, however, and it will be used 
simply for executive offices and for social 
functions. No appropriation for such a 
purpose was provided in the act of Con- 
gress relating to the exposition.’’ Mrs. 
Blair announced that the idea of erecting 
a hall of philanthropy has also been aban- 
doned. 





A children’s festival in aid of Barnard 
Memorial will be given in the Grand Hall 
of the Mechanics’ Building on Feb. 23, 
with music by Edmands’ orchestra, and 
general dancing, besides exhibition danc- 
ing under the direction of Mrs. Lilla Viles 
Wyman. Admission 25 cents for children, 
85 cents for adults, either morning or 
afternoon. Parties are invited to come in 
the morning and spend the day. 





FORM OF BEQUEST, 


There is no more effective way to aid 
the cause of equal rights than by assisting 
the woman suffrage papers. 


FORM OF BEQUEST. 


I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprie- 
tors of the Woman’s JOURNAL, published in 
Boston, acorporation éstablished by the laws 
of Massachusetts, the sum of ollars, to 
be applied by such Proprietors, ——< and 
interest, at their discretion, to the support of 
improvement of the paper, and the promotioa 
of the principles which it advocates. 








STATE HEADQUARTERS 


Massachusetts Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union 


Rooms 104 and 105, 14 Beacon St. Boston 


A full supply of Temperance Books and 
Leaflets at reasonable prices. Subscrip- 
tions taken for OUR MESSAGE, the 
official organ of the State Union. A 
bright, breezy paper. Price, 25 cents 
per annum. Callers are always welcome. 


Office hours from 9 A. M. to 5 P. M. 


KATHARINE LENTE STEVENSON, President. 
Hargior T. Topp Cor. See’y. 


Who Does It Now? 


YOUR JOB PRINTING ? 





TRY THE 


JOURNAL PRINTING OFFICE, 


293 Congress Street. 


Mail orders will receive prompt attention. 
Will meet customers at JoURNAL business 
office, 3 Park St., any day at noon, if de- 
sired. Drop a card or telephone to 
JOHN YOUNGJOHN, Printer, 
298 Congress Street, Boston. 
Telephone 2551 Main. 





BEAUTIFYING THE SURROUNDINGS. ' 


One of the most pleasing improvements 
to be noted in these days of progress is 
that observable in the surroundings of the 
stations of many railroad lines in this 
country. For years travelers abroad were 
wont to bring home to America their sto- 
ries of the beautiful flower gardens, lawns 
and shrubbery around the picturesque 
little stations in the old world, and more 
especially in England. After a while the 
work of beautifying was begun on several 
roads here, and has been since carried 
forward with great success. There is 
still an immense amount of work to be 
done, and years may elapse before the 
priaciple of landscape gardening is gener- 
ally applied on the great railway systems 
of the whole country. But the reform is 
destined to come, and the time will be 
when the eye of the traveller will be de- 
lighted with successions of charming and 
restful pictures at intervals along the line 
of whatever railroad he may travel. Prob- 
ably the highest point of development yet 
reached in this most welcome reform is 
observable on the Bostou & Albany Rail- 
road, within the limits of Newton, where 
some of the beautiful stations show the 
matchless hand of the great architect 
Richardson, and the surrounding grounds 
exhibit the exquisite treatment planned 
by Frederick Law Olmstead. Other sta- 
tions along the line are also models of at- 
tractive and picturesque beauty, and each 
season will witness additions to the num- 
ber. These present object lessons that 
cannot be lost upon railroad managers, 
and are an educating medium for the 
people. An instructive and interesting 
pamphlet, finely illustrated with half-tone 
engravings, and dealing most intelligently 
with this subject (reprinted from ‘‘House 
and Garden’’), has been published, and 
may be secured on application to the pas- 
senger department of the B. & A. road, or 
to A. S, Hanson, General Passenger Agent, 
Boston. 











NEW ENGLAND 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


GEORGE W. CHADWICK, Director. 


Huntington Avenue, Boston 


ONE BLOCK FROM SYMPHONY 
HALL. 


SECOND SESSION 
BEGINS 


Thursday, February 5th 











Registration Begins Jan. 29 


WESTOVER & FOSS 














Successors to HARVEY BLUNT.) 


Caterers 
and Confectioners. 


WEDDING AND COLLEGE SPREADS 


A SPECIALTY. 


175 TREMONT STREET, 
BOSTON. 


Telephone, 435-4 Tremont. 


Lincoln Memorial University, 


CUMBERLAND GAP, TENN., 
Is a Broad, Practical School tor 


the Appalachian Mountaineers 


Who, like Lincoln, thirst for knowledge but lack 
opportunity. 





IT ALREADY POSSESSES 


Five hundred and eighty acres of rich soil, three 
hundred of which are under cultivation. A few 
choice, and considerable common stock and farm 
tools. 

Fine boarding halls for bothsexes. A good saw 
mill, and some wood wasn machinery—planer, 
moulder, cut-off saw, shingle mill, etc. z press 
and printing office for ordinary work. 

This property is valued at over one hundred 
thousand dollars, and is all paid for. 


IT NEEDS 


Money for running expenses. Twelve teachers 
are now employed, and there should be twice as 


many. 

Scholarships of $50 per year. (The whole ex- 
pense of a student is $100 per year.) Each new 
subscription of fifty dollars enables us to take in 
one of those who are waiting for an opportunity. 
We need $50 subscriptions to finish and furnish 
rooms already ) Janned in cottages or dormitories. 
We need an Academic Hall that should cost. at 
least, $20,000. The ged &- rt of the work could 
be done by students. and thus the value of the 
gift be doubled. 

We need an Astronomical Observatory, and 
money to endow chairs i. different departments, 
and scientific apparatus. We need a good en- 
dowment, and Gen. O. O. Howard, Burlington, 
Vt., is devoting his energies to raising the same. 

But while we wait for an endowment, we need 
funds to keep the present work alive and efficient, 
and a dollar to-day may be worth many further on 





The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


ual Rights Readings and Recitations, in 

rose and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 
H. Saw, Auice Stone Buackwe.t, and 
Lucy E. Antuowy. For sale at Woman’s 
JouRNAL Office, 3 Park St.. Boston, Mass 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 








AMUSEMENTS. 


souare | heatre. 


4a T tSt. Teleph 977 Tremont. Brancb 
Office 168 Tremont St. 





CASTLE 





Fall and Winter Season. 
Daily at 2 and 8 P. M. 
WEEK BEGINNING MONDAY, FEB. 23. 


“OTHELLO.” 


Evenings, 15c., 25¢,. 6Uc. 
Prices: | Matiness’ 10s: a5e., soe, 


The Club Woman 


(Founded in 1897) 


Is the only OFFICIAL ORGAN 
of the 


General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, 


and is therefore the regular medium of 
communication between the Club women 
of America 

No up-to-date Club woman can afford to 
be without it. Sample copy free. 


$1.00 A YEAR. 
HELEN M. WINSLOW, Editor, 
91 Bedford Street, Room 10, 


BREAD MACHINE 


For HouskHoip Use 
Sifts the flour and mixes 
10 Ibs. of best bread in 3 
minutes. Sold subject to 
trial and approval. Send 
for Booklet. Ag’ta wanted 
Scientific Bread Mach, Co. 
(CYRUS CHAMBERS, Jr.) 

52nd and Media Streets, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Woman's Journal, 


Founded by Lucy Stone, 1870. 








Boston. 








A Weekly Newspaper, published every Satur- 
day, at 3 Park Street, Boston, devoted to the 
interests of women, and especially to equal 
suffrage. 


ns; | HENRY B. BLACKWELL, 
‘| ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 


EpI 0 


ASSISTANT FLORENCE M. ADKINSON 
Epirors: | CATHARINE WILDE. 
SUBSCRIPTION, 
First year on trial to new subscribers. $1.50 
Three months on trial . - 25 
Six Months - - - - 1.25 
Per Annum - - - - - 2.50 
Single copies - - - : , 05 


Sample copies of the WOMAN’s JOURNAL free 
on application. 

“The best source of information upon the wo- 
man question that I know.”—Clara Barton, 

“It isan armory of weapons to all who are bet- 
tling for the rights of humanity."—Mary 4A. 
TAvermore. 

“It is the most reliable and extensive source of 
information ly gee what women are doing, 
what they can do, and what they should do. It 
the oldest of the women’s papers now in exist- 
ence, and has built up for itself a solid and un- 
blemished reputation.”—Julia Ward Howe. 





The “National Column” in the WoMAn’s JouR- 
NAL is the official organ of the National Ameri 
can Woman Suffrage Association. 


TWENTY DOLLAR PREMIUM. 


To any one getting upa club of 25 new yearly 
subscribers at $1.50 each (who need not all live 
in the same town) we will pay a cash premium of 
TWENTY DOLLARS. 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


3 Park Street, Bost »pv, Mass. 


CALIFORNIA 


~ 


CREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE. 


LOW RATES ON OUR PERSONALLY CON. 
DUCTED TOURIST EXCURSIONS. 


Leave Boston and New England points eve 
Wednesday via Chicago, Colorado Springs ond 
Scenic Route. 

Southern Route leaves Boston every Morday 
via Chicago, Kansas City, Ft. Worth and El Paso 
to Los Angeles. 

These Excursion Cars are attached to Fast 
Passenger Trains, and their popularity is evidence 
that we offer the best. 

Write for handsome itinerary which gives full 
information and new map, sent free. Address 
I. L. LOOMIS, 290 Washington Street, Boston, 

JOHN SEBASTIAN. G. P.A.. Chess: o Ill. 














The Gilman School 


i Also Called 
for Girls She Cambeldge cheek 


Resident pupils, $1,000, 


ARTHUR GILMAN, A. M., Directoe, 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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VIOLETS. 


BY PAUL HAMILTON HAYNE. 


“Rare wine of flowers.” —Fletcher. 


A gusty wind o’ersweeps the garden close, 
And, where the jonquil with the whiterod 
glows, 
Riots like some rude hoyden uncontrolled. 
But here, where sunshine and coy shadows 
meet, 
Out gleam the tender eyes of violets sweet, 
Touched by the vapory noontide’s fleeting 
gold. 


What subtlest perfume floats serenely up! 
Ethereal wine that brims each delicate cup, 
Rifled by viewless Ariels of the air. 


And lo! methinks from out these fairy 
flowers 
Rise the strange shades of half-forgotten 
hours, 
Pale, tearful, mute, and yet, O heaven, 
how fair! 


Yea, fair and marvellous, gliding gently 
nigh, 
Some with raised brows and eyes of con- 
stancy, 
Fixed with fond meaning on a goal above, 
And some faint shades of weary, drooping 
grace, 
Each with a nameless pathos on its face, 
Breathing of heart-break and sad death of 
love. 


Slowly they vanish! while these odors steep 
Spirit and sense, as if in waves of sleep, 
Mysterious and Lethean; languid streams 
Flowing through realms of twilight thought 
apart, 
Whereon the half-closed petals of the heart 
Pulse flower-like o’er a whispering tide of 


dreams: 

Nor wakes the soul to outward sound or 
sight, 

Till noonday beams declining, warm and 
light, 

A wood-breeze fans the dreamer’s fore- 

head calm; 

Who feels as one long wrapped from pain 
and drouth, 

By magic dreams dreamed in the fervid 
south, 


Beneath the golden shadows of the palm. 


FREEDOM. 
BY SUSAN COOLIDGE. 
I would be free! For Freedom is all fair, 
And her strong smile is like the smile of 
God. 
Her voice rings out like trumpet on the air, 
And men rise up and follow; though the 
road 
Be all unknown and hard to understand, 
They tread it gladly, holding Freedom’s 
hand. 


I would be free! The little spark of heaven 

Set in my soul when life was breathed in 
me 

Is like a flame, this way and that way driven 

By ever- wavering winds, which cease- 

lessly 

Kindle and blow till all my soul is hot, 

And would consume if Liberty were not. 


I would befree! But what is Freedom, then? 
For widely various are the shapes she 
wears 
In different ages and to different men ; 
And many titles, many forms she bears— 
Riot and revolution, sword and flame— 
All called in turn by Freedom’s honored 
name. 


I would be free! Not free to burn and spoil, 
To trample down the weak and smite the 
strong, 

To seize the larger share of wine and oil, 
And rob the sun my daylight to prolong, 
And rob the night of sleep while others 

wake, 
Feast on their famine, basely free to take. 


I would be free! Free in a dearer way— 
Free to become all that I may or can; 
To be my best and utmost self each day, 
Not held or bound by any chain of man, 
By dull convention, or by foolish sneer, 
Or love’s mistaken clasp of feeble fear. 





Free to be kind and true and faithful; free 
To do the happy thing that makes life 
good, 
To grow as grows the goodly forest-tree, 
By none gainsaid, by none misunderstood ; 
To taste life’s freshness with a child's de- 
light, 
And find new joy in every day and night. 


I would be free! Ah! so may all be free. 
Then shall the world grow sweet at core 
and sound, 
And, moved in blest and ordered circuit, see 
The bright millennial sun rise fair and 
round, 
Heaven's day begin, and Christ, whose ser- 
vice is 
Freedom all perfect, rule the world as His. 
—Independent. 





a oe 


Kathie’s Dowry. 

“Only one silk, and that not new! Dear 
me, dear me, it is dreadful!’’ and Mrs. 
Grayson caught up the pretty bodice of 
the garment in question, and gave it a 
spiteful little shake. Kathie, hemming 
ruffles by the window, laughed. 

‘*What can’t be cured must be endured. 
There’s no help for it, auntie,’’ she said. 

**Yes, there was help for it,’’ cried the 
lady, tossing the bodice from her, “if you 
had taken my advice; but you must go 
and act like a simpleton. The idea of a 
girl of your age giving away her hard 
earnings, and then getting married with- 





out a decent change of clothing! I de- 
clare, it is too absurd! And you making 
such a good match, too. Charles Mon- 
tague comes of one of the best families in 
the county, and he’ll be rich one of these 
days.”’ 

“At which time, let us hope, my scanty 
wardrobe will be replenished,” said Ka- 
thie, merrily. ~ 

Her aunt frowned contemptuously. 

“But what are you to do now?” she 
went on. ‘‘What do you think Mrs. Mon- 
tague of Oaklands will think of you, 
when she sees your outfit?”’ 

“Not a bit less than she thinks of me 
to-day,’’ answered Kathie, stoutly. 

Mrs, Grayson laughed. 

“You poor little simpleton! Wait until 
you know the world as I know it, and 
you'll change your tune. I tell you, Ka- 
thie, appearance is everything. Your 
bridegroom himself will feel ashamed of 
you when he sees you in the midst of his 
stately sisters, in the grand rcoms of Oak- 
lands.”’ 

Kathie 
bravely: 

“I don’t believe Charlie will ever feel 
ashamed of me.”’ 

‘‘Wait until he sees you in your shabby 
clothes.”’ 

“Shabby clothes!’ said Kathie, opening 
her bright brown eyes. ‘My clothes are 
not shabby, auntie. I am quite sure I 
never looked shabby in my life.” 

Mrs. Grayson glanced at the trim, grace- 
ful little figure. The clouse-fitting blue 
merino was faultless; the linen cuffs and 
collar were as spotless as snow. Kathie 
was right; she never looked shabby. Her 
garments seemed to be part and parcel of 
herself, like the glossy feathers and black 
tuft of a canary. Yet these same gar- 
ments were usually made ef all sorts of 
odds and ends, for Kathie was poor, and 
obliged to be rigidly economical. But she 
was possessed of that tact, or talent, 
which is more to a woman than beauty or 
fortune; which enables her, by the mere 
skill of her fingers and artist soul, to 
make her life, her home, her own person, 
‘‘a thing of beauty and a joy forever.’’ 

Mrs. Grayson, Kathie’s well-to-do aunt 
with daughters of her own, who trailed 
their silks in the dust, and tumbled their 
laces and plumes, and looked dowdy all 
the while, regarded the trim little figure 
by the window with a half-admiring, half- 
contemptuous smile. 

‘“You’re rather a pretty girl, Kathie, 
and you understand the art of getting 
yourself up in good style. What you’ve 
got will do well enough; but there’s so 
little of it. Your bridal outfit is shame- 
ful, upon my word, What will you do for 
carriage dresses, and dinner dresses, and 
evening dresses, when you are Charles 
Montaguo’s wife? Why, when I was a 
bride I had everything; a round dozen of 
silks of every color, poplins, merinos, 
tissues, and half a dozen sorts of wraps. 
I didn’t go to James Grayson bare of 
clothing, I can tell you.”’ 

Kathie said nothing. She bent over her 
ruffles, her bright eyes dim with tears. 

“Such a simpleton as you’ve been,”’ her 
aunt continued, ‘after toiling and teach- 
ing for your money, to turn around and 
give it away! I declare, it puts me out 
of temper to think of it.” 

‘*‘What else could I do?’’ the girl burst 
out. ‘Could I see poor George’s cottage 
sold over his head, and him and his wife 
and children turned into the street?”’ 

“To be sure,” answered the lady, cool- 
ly. ‘*He could have rented a house easily 
enough. In your place, I should have 
kept my money in my pocket; but you 
wouldn’t listen to my advice. You are 
sorry for it now, no doubt.”’ 

“Tam not. I would do the same thing 
again to-morrow. I’m glad I had the 
money to pay poor George’s debt, and I 
don’t care if I do look shabby.”’ 

‘Very well, 1 shall try not to care, 
either. I shan’t help you; I told you that 
in the beginning. I can’t afford it, and 
even if I could, I should not feel it my 
duty. You would be headstrong and 
senseless, and you must bear the conse- 
quences, I'll give you some lace for the 
neck and sleeves, and you may wear that 
garnet set of Josephine’s.”’ 

“I don’t want the lace, I’ve some that 
belonged to mamma; and I wouldn’t wear 
Josephine’s garnets for anything.”’ 

“Ob! very well. Don’t snap my head 
off, I beg. You needn’t wear them. Much 
thanks one gets for trying to assist you! 
You won’t wear any hat, either, I sup- 
pose; how about that?”’ 

“IT have plenty of trimmings; I shall 
trim that light felt I wore last winter.”’ 

‘And your jacket? Where is that to 
come from, pray?”’ 

Kathie’s tears were gone; her brown 
eyes flashed like stars. 

“I intend to make myself a jacket of 
grandfather’s old coat,’’ she replied. 

Her aunt threw back her head and 
laughed heartily. 

““Grandfather’s old coat! Oh, that is 
too good! What would Mrs. Montague of 
Oaklands say to that? Kathie, child, what 
@ goose you are!”’ 


winced, but she answered 





Kathie threw aside her ruffies, and, go- 
ing to the clothes-press, brought out the 
old coat. 

“The material is very fine,’’ she said, 
“and this rich, old-fashioned fur will cut 
into nice strips for trimming. I can make 
a handsome jacket out of it; and I think,” 
she added, softly, ‘“‘grandpapa would like 
me to have it, if he knew.”’ 

“Grandpapa, indeed!’ echoed Mrs. 
Grayson. “I should think you’d have 
but little respect for his memory after the 
manner he treated you; never leaving you 
@ penny, after you nursed him and slaved 
for him as you did.”’ 

“I think he intended to leave me some- 
thing,” said Kathie. “I know he did; 
but he died so suddenly, and there was 
some mistake.,’’ 

“Oh, nonsense! I wouldn’t give a fig 
for good intentions. He had lots of 
money—everybody knows that; it has all 
gone to that scapegrace Dugald; and you 
haven’t a shilling for your dowry.”’ 

‘Charlie won’t mind that,’ said Kathie, 
her cheeks blooming like a rose. 

‘*Won’t he? Don’t tell me, child! Every 
one thought you would be old Tom Row- 
land’s heiress when you first met him. 
Ten to one he’d never have given you a 
second thought but for that. Now that 
he’s disappointed, he’s too much of a man 
to back out, of course, but he feels it all 
the same. Don’t tell me!’’ 

Kathie uttered no word in answer. She 
took the old coat, and crossing to the win- 
dow, sat down to rip it apart. Her wed- 
ding day was drawing near; there was no 
time to lose. Mrs. Grayson settled her- 
self on the lounge for her afternoou nap; 
the big maltese cat purred on the rug; the 
canary chirped lazily in his cage; and 
without, above the waving line of the 
wooded ridge, the December sunset 
glowed. 

Kathie began to rip the closely-stitched 
seams, her pretty, fresh face looking sad 
and downcast. Aunt Grayson’s world- 
wise talk had put her out of heart. 

All her life she had been a brave, sweet 
little soul. Left an orphan early, she had 
lived with her grandfather, and made his 
last days bright. 

‘*You’re a dear child, Kathie. By-and- 
by, when you think of being a bride, I'll 
give you adowry.”’ 

He had said so a dozen times; yet, after 
his sudden death one midwinter night, 
there was no mention of Kathie found in 
the will, and everything went to Dugald, 
the son of a second marriage. 

Kathie did not complain, but it cut her 
to the heart to think that grandpapa had 
forgotten her. She tried not to believe it; 
there must have been some mistake. 

And when Dugald sold out the old 
homestead and went off to the West, she 
gathered up all the souvenirs and took 
care of them. The old fur-trimmed over- 
coat was one. 

Then, lodging at her aunt’s, she taught 
the village children, and saved up her 
earnings for her marriage day, for Charles 
Montague ioved her, and had asked her to 
be his wife. 

The wedding day was appointed, and 
Kathie was beginning, with a fluttering 
heart, to think about making her pur- 
chases, when her brother George fell ill; 
and, worse, fell into trouble. He was 
rather a thriftless man, and had been un- 
fortunate. His little home was mort- 
gaged, and unless the debt could be paid 
the house would be sold over his head, 
Kathie heard, and did not hesitate an in- 
stant. Her hoarded earnings went to pay 
the debt. 

She did not regret her generosity, sit- 
ting there in the glow of the waning sun- 
set; she would have done the same thing 
again. She did not doubt her handsome, 
high-born lover’s loyal truth; yet her 
girl’s heart ached, and tears dimmed her 
clear, bright eyes. 

It was bad to be so cramped for a little 
money, and one’s wedding day so near. 
Her wardrobe was limited. She needed a 
nice seal-brown cashmere dreadfully, and 
a light silk or two for evening wear. 
Aunt Grayson told the truth; she would 
look shabby in the grand rooms at Oak- 
lands, in the midst of Charlie’s stately 
sisters! 

The tears came faster, and presently the 
little pearl-handled knife, with which she 
was ripping the seams, slipped suddenly, 
and cut a great gash right across the 
breast of the coat. 

Kathie gave a shriek of dismay. 

“There, now, I’ve spoiled the best of 
the cloth! I can’t get my jacket out; 
what shall I do?’’ 

Down went the bright young head, and 
with her face buried in grandpa’s old 
coat, Kathie cried as if her heart would 
break. 

Mrs. Grayson snored on the lounge, the 
maltese cat purred before the hearth, the 
canary twittered, and out abovethe win- 
try hills the sunset fires burned. 

Her cry out, Kathie raised her head, 
dried her eyes and went on with her rip- 
ping. Something rustled under her 
hands. 





‘““Why, what’s this? Some of grandpa’s 
papers!” 

She tore the lining loose, and there, be- 
neath the wadding, was a package done 
up in parchment, and tied with red tape. 

Kathie drew it out. One side was 
marked: “This package belongs to my 
granddaughter, Kathie.’’ 

“Why, what can it be?’ cried Kathie, 
her fingers fluttering as she tugged at the 
tape. 

At last the knot yielded, and she un- 
folded the package. Folded coupon bonds 
—a round dozen at least—and a thick 
layer of crisp bank notes. On the top lay 
a little note. She read it: 

‘‘My dear little granddaughter, here is 
your dowry. Ten thousand dollars. Some 
day some fine fellow willclaim you for his 
wife. You are a treasure in yourself, but 
take this from old grandpapa.”’ 

“O grandpapa, you did not forget 
me!” sobbed Kathie. 

A ring at the door startled her. She 
looked out and saw her lover. Gathering 
her treasures into the lap of her ruffled 
apron, she rushed out to meet him. 

“O Charlie, eome in quick! I’vesome 
wonderful news to tell you.”’ 

The young man followed her into the 
sitting room, wondering what had hap- 
pened, 

“O Charlie!’ she cried breathlessly, 
holding up her apron, her eyes shining, 
her cheeks aglow, ‘‘see here, I am rich! 
I’ve found my marriage dowry. A min- 
ute ago I was crying because I was so 
poor. I had to give George all my money, 
and I’ve only one silk; and I had to trim 
my old hat over, and auntie laughed at me 
so, and said you would feel ashamed of 
me. I was cutting up grandpapa’s old 
overcoat to make a jacket, and I found 
this; only see, ten thousand dollars! O 
Charlie! I’m so glad for your sake!”’ 

The young man bent down and kissed 
the sweet, tremulous mouth. 

‘*My darling,’’ he said, his voice thrill- 
ing with tenderness, ‘I am glad of all 
this, because you are glad. For my own 
part, I would rather have taken these 
darling little hands without a dollar in 
them, You need no dowry, Kathie; you 
are crowned with beauty, and purity, and 
goodness. In my eyes you are always 
fresh and fair and lovely, no matter what 
you wear. I love you for your own sweet 
self, my darling!’’ 

Kathie let the folded coupons and bank 
notes slip from her apron and fall to the 
floor in a rustling shower. 

“QO Charlie!’’ she whispered, leaning 
her head against his shoulder, ‘I am so 
glad!” 

“Glad of what, Kathie— grandpapa’s 
dowry?” 

**No, glad you love me for myself.”’ 

He clasped her close, and at their feet 
grand papa’s dowry lay unheeded. 





WOMEN’S HUTEL IN RUSSIA. 

It is reported that a society for the care 
of women’s health, in Russia, has decided 
to build a hotel exclusively for women. 
Women will build the house, own it and 
live in it. ‘“‘This scheme,’ we are told, 
‘tis directly the outcome of agitation by 
the women’s rights party in Russia, which 
is strengthening daily.’’ The new hotel 
will be in St. Petersburg. Women will 
subscribe for shares in the form of rent 
for rooms. At the end of ten years the 
shares will have been paid up and the ten- 
ants will be at liberty to sub-let their 
premises to other women. 


PHILADELPHIA TEACHERS ASSESSED. 





Although to all outward appearances 
the campaign is quiet and a foregone con- 
clusion, the Republican City Committee 
feels itself in such need of funds that a 
demand for political contributions has 
been made of scliool teachers, both male 
and female. Some doubt exists as to 
whether the assessment is made on all the 
teachers, and the receipt of the January 
warrants is being awaited with some trep- 
idation to see if the demand for contribu- 
tions accompaniesthem. Enoch W. Pear- 
son, director of music in the public 
schools, and his corps of young women 
assistants, are among those who have al- 
ready been asked to contribute, and it is 
reported that many teachers throughout 
the city have received the communication 
asking for funds. The circulars were 
taken to the Secretary of the Board of 
Education and thence forwarded to the 
superintendent’s department. The actual 
forwarding of the circulars is said to have 
been done by Director Pearsun’s stenogra- 
pher, acting under direction of his chief. 

The assessing of the school teachers is 
not a new development in Philadelphia 
politics, althougb it has never been a gen- 
eral practice as is the case with police- 
men, firemen, and other municipal office- 
holders. Certain ward organizations have 
called on the teachers for aid when a 
campaign was in sight. The teachers 
seem disposed to refuse the demand, but 
there is no way to prevent those from 





yielding who feel that the loss of their po- 
sitions will mean poverty. Members of 
the Board of Education condemned the 
action, and one called it *‘the most damna- 
ble practice in America.”’ 

“To think,” he added, ‘that female 
school teachers, overworked and under- 
paid as they are, with no voice in the ad- 
ministration of affairs, should be called 
upon to contribute to the campaign fund! 
They should organize, and openly refuse 
to comply with any such request. I have 
long questioned the feasibility of assess- 
ing municipal employees, who are direct- 
ly dependent upon the mea in high office; 
but asking women school teachers for aid 
is a thousand times worse and absolutely 
unjustifiable,” 

The clerk in charge at the Republican 
City Committee headquarters took a dif- 
ferent view, and stoutly defended the 
practice, although his logic is open to 
criticism. He said: 

‘‘Where would you get money for the 
expenses if we did not solicit voluntary 
contributions from the office-holders? It 
is not fair to attack our means of receiv- 
ing funds to defray the expenses incurred 
in the printing and sending of circulars to 
the voters. 

“The circulars sent out do not command 
the payment of money; they simply ask 
the office-holders for a voluntary contribu- 
tion within their means, and if they don’t 
pay there is absolutely no danger of their 
losing their positions.’’-- City and State. 





WOMEN SANITARY INSPECTORS. 

As sanitary inspectors women are rapid- 
ly gaining ground in London. They were 
appointed as inspectors of the slums of 
overcrowded Glasgow many years ago, 
but it was not until 1893 that London fol- 
lowed the example. In that year the ves- 
try of Kensington appointed two women. 
They have been found such a success that 
there are now twenty-two women em- 
ployed in that capacity under the borough 
councils, at salaries ranging from $400 to 
$750 a year. The work consists in the in- 
spection of all public places where women 
work, as wellas homes where they take in 
outside work, tenement-house visiting, 
and last, but by no means least, the in- 
vestigation of causes of infectious disease. 
These inspectors must be trained and un- 
dergo an examination before being eli- 
gible. The training includes the study of 
physics and chemistry in relation to air, 
water, soil and ventilation, also municipal 
hygiene and building construction. 





NATIONAL COUNCIL OF WOMEN. 

The 14th Anuual Executive Session of 
the National Council of Women of the 
United States will be held in New Orleans 
on March 26, 27, and 28 

The first meeting will open in the par- 
lor of the St. Charles Hotel, at 9 A. M. on 
Thursday, March 26. Attendance will be 
limited to officers of the National Council 
and presidents of the affiliated organiza- 
tions. 

During the three days there will be 
held five day Conferences, as follows: 

On the afternoon of Thursday, the 26th; 
both morning and afternoon of Friday, 
the 27th; and on the morning of Satur- 
day, the 28th. In these day Conferences 
the following classes of Council members 
are eligible to participate: 

(a) Officers of the Council. 

(b) Presidents and delegates of affiliated 
National organizations and affiliated Lo- 
cal Councils, 

(c) The heads of Cabinet departments. 

(ad) The heads and members of standing 
committees, 

(e) Patrons of the National Council, 

(f) Annual contributors to the Council. 

(g) As observers, but not as partici- 
pants, members of the Council. All per- 
sons who are members of organizations 
belonging to the Council are thereby 
members of the National Council, and 
may be present as observers. 

On Thursday evening, March 26, the 
officers of the National Council will hold 
a reception in the parlors of the St. 
Charles Hotel. 

On Friday evening, March 27, a public 
meeting of the Council will be held under 
the auspices of the Local Council of Wom- 
en of New Orleans, according to arrange- 
ments made by it. 

On Saturday afternoon, March 28, there 
will be a conference of the officers and 
presidents of the affiliated organizations. 
A detailed program of both business 
meetings indicated, and of the public 
meetings, will be published. 

Let it be remembered by all members of 
the Council that its Annual Executive 
Sessions are must important; that in com; 
parison a Mass Convention is of relatively 
small value. The Annual Executive Ses- 
sion gives an opportunity for conference 
among leaders of divers interests, for 
which the Council alone among organiza- 
tions of women provides. 

This being the first Annual Executive 
following upon a Triennial Session of the 
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Council, it affords the first opportunity 
for the new official boards and the heads 
of departments under the new scheme of 
organization adopted at Washington, in 
February, 1902, to present their respective 
plans of work, and report upon the degree 
of progress made in their respective de- 
partments during the year just closing. 

Avother feature of particular interest 
attaching to this Executive is that this is 
the first time that the National Council 
will have held a session in the extreme 
South. 

The women of the South, through the 
Board of Lady Managers of the Exposi- 
tion held at Atlanta in 1896, and also 
through the Board of Lady Managers of 
the International Exposition held at Nash- 
ville in 18¥7, have extended to the Council 
the utmost courtesy and hospitality. The 
Council, therefore, knows that in going to 
the extreme South, although it goes to 
stringers, it goes to friends. 

Moreover, one of the strongest Local 
Councils of the United States is that of 
New Orleans. This Council at its organi- 
zation united 104 local societies of wom- 
en, and bas been from its organization a 
factor in municipal reform in New Or- 
leans. 

The opportunity afforded to affiliated 
organizations to report their respective 
lines of work is for many of them ap occa- 
sion for bringing this work before an en- 
tirely new audience, and should be much 
appreciated. 

The time of the Executive is one favor- 
able to visit New Orleans, and the round 
trip at one and one third fares, which can 
be offered through the generous courtesy 
of the various Passenger Associations. 
will reduce the expenses of the journey to 
a degree which it is hoped will insure a 
large attendance. 

For further details, await subsequent 
announcements by the Corresponding Sec- 
retary. 

Mary Woop Swirt, Acting Pres. 
FLo JAMISON MILLER, Cor. Sec. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


TO THE MASSACHUSETTS LEAGUES. 


MONTHLY LETTER, FEBRUARY, 1903. 


A special meeting of the State Board of 
Directors of the Massachusetts W. S. A. 
was held at 3 Park Street, on Feb. 6, to 
consider the question whether the Associ- 
ation should move its headquarters to 6 
Marlboro’ Street at once, or wait till the 
parlor at 3 Park Street is sublet; and to 
transact other business. After discus- 
sion, it was decided that the Association 
should stay in its present quarters till 
they are sublet. Each of our members is 
asked to regard himself or herself as a 
committee of one to help find a tenant. 

COUNTY CONFERENCES. 


Mrs. Page, as chairman of the Organi- 
zation Committee, presented a plan for 
the hulding of county conferences in Suf- 
folk, Norfolk, and Middlesex Counties, 
which was unanimously approved. 


LICENSE SUFFRAGE, 


A letter was read from Representative 
Baker, saying that he meant to introduce 
in the Legislature a bill to let women 
vote on the license question, and asking if 
the Association would take activn in re- 
gard to it. The secretary was instructed 
to write to him that in previous years it 
had always been thought by the friends 
of this particular bill that it would have a 
better chance if asked for by the temper- 
ance organizations only than if asked for 
by the Suffrage Association; and that the 
Suffrage Association preferred to do as in 
former years, and take no action in regard 
to it, 

THE COMING HEARING. 


Mr. G. H. Page reported for the Legis- 
lative Committee that on the petition for 
& constitutional amendment. The legis- 
lators have not yet fixed the date for the 
hearing. 

SCHOOL SUFFRAGE. 

Mrs. Boland reported for the Commit- 
tee on school suffrage: 

‘We have written to twenty-eight Di- 
rectors or members of local committees, 
asking when their schoo! election takes 
place, and if they could get up a public or 
parlor meeting to stimulate the registra- 
tion of women. We have had replies 
from seven or eight to the effect that local 
work is being done, generally through a 
personal canvass. Literature has been 
asked for, and we have set several hun- 
dred leaflets, ‘The School and the Com- 
monwealth.’ Several public meetings 
have also been arranged.” 


ORGANIZATION REPORT. 


Mrs. Page reported for the Organiza- 
tion Committee that 20 enrolment cards 
had been received from Onset, 18 from 
Stoughton, and 16 from Everett; a meet- 
ing had been held at North Reading, aud 
& very interesting one at Wa pole, at Miss 
Child’s, arranged by Mr. Page. About 80 
Were present. Mrs. Widdrington spoke. 
Much interest was shown, and a commit- 
tee of 15 was formed. 


LITERATURE REPORT. 


The Committee on Printing and Distri- 
bution of Literature asked how many 
copies to print of the new constitution, 
and received instructions from the Board. 
Enough copies will be printed to supply 
the officers of all the Leagues. 





Column of Jan. 10, containing a series of 
short answers to the current objections, 
has been published by Miss Blackwell, 
unofiicially, at her own expense, and may 
be ordered from her at 50 cents per hun- 
dred. There has been quite a demand 
for it, more than six thousand copies hav- 
ing already been ordered. 


APPOINT A REPORTER, 

Each League is asked to appoint some 
one who will send Miss Blackwell a re- 
port of every meeting, for the Monthly 
Letter, as by the new constitution adopted 
at@he State Annual Meeting the monthly 
meetings of the State Board have been 
abolished, at which the League reports 
used to be given. The reports should be 
sent in as soon as possible after each meet- 
ing is held, in order that they may appear 
promptly in the JouRNAL, and after wards 
they will be given in the Monthly Letter. 

IN BEHALF OF ANIMALS. 

Mrs. Huntington Smith is willing to 
address any of the Leagues on the work 
of the Animal Rescue League. Her ad- 
dress is Care Boston Beacon. 


STANDING COMMITTEES. 
The State Annual Meeting voted to em- 
power the chairman of the State Board of 
Directors to appoint the chairmen of 
standing committees. Miss Blackwell 
has appointed the following: Legislative 
Work, Mr. George H. Page; Organization 
Work, Mrs. Mary Hutcheson Page; School 
Suffrage Work, Mrs. Esther F. Boland; 
Enrolment, Mr. Henry B. Blackwell; 
Meetings, Mrs. Charles Park; Finance, 
Miss Mary Ware Allen; Printing and Dis- 
tribution of Literature, Miss Blackwell. 
Each chairman has power to choose his 
or her own committee. 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 
8 Park St., Boston, Feb. 14, 1903. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

The suffragists of Connecticut are at 
present deeply interested and actively en- 
gaged in legislative work. Two bills of 
special interest have been presented. One, 
by the late John Hooker, confers upon 
women taxed on $500 the right to vote in 
city, town, borough, and school district 
meetings. The other provides for a wo- 
man factory inspector. This bill is more 
especially the work of the Equal Rights 
Club of Hartford and the Political Equal- 
ity Club of Meriden. Mrs. Elizabeth D. 
Bacon, president of the Equal Rights Club 
and vice-president at large of the State 
Suffrage Association, is devoting her time 
in the interest of these bills. 

On Feb. 9 Mrs. Bacon was present at 
the Annual Social of the P. E. Club of 
Meriden, and gave a lucid explanation of 
these two bills, so important to all lovers 
of justice. In speaking of the factory in- 
spector bill, Mrs. Bacon said in part that 
the office was created in 1887, and that 
the whole number of factories inspected 
in 1902 was 1,801; number of men em- 
ployed, 187.568; women, 50,286; whole 
number, 187,854. In the year 1809 there 
were only 35 women and children em- 
ployed in factories in the United States; 
now there are 50,286 employed in Connec- 
ticut alone. This shows the necessity for 
women factory inspectors, who can more 
readily understand the needs and griev- 
ances of women employees. Women have 
less timidity in approaching a woman in- 
spector with their troubles. This bill, 
presented by the suffragists, asks for a 
woman inspector to coéperate with the 
man who may be appointed. Mrs. Bacon 
ably answered the questions addressed to 
her in relation to this bill, and quite a dis- 
cussion arose regarding seats being pro- 
vided in stores for women clerks, who are 
obliged to stand allday. Many expressed 
the opinion that this should come under 
the jurisdiction of a woman factory in- 
spector. 

Rev. Mr. Pitblado of Yalesville followed 
with an interesting and earnest address 
on equal rights. The Rev. Mr. Pitblado 
is a thorough believer in equal suffrage, is 
always willing to advocate it, and will 
speak for the club again at some future 
date. A social hour followed, and ice- 
cream and cake were served. 

At the annual election of officers the 
following were chosen by the P. E, Club 
for the coming year: 





President, Mrs. Frances W. Hammond; 
vice-presidents, Mrs. Ella C. Lewis, Mrs. 
Ella Wiard, Mrs. Lucinda D. Allan; re- 
cording secretary. Mrs. A. A. Truesdell; 
corresponding secretary, Mrs. Mary J. 
Rogers; treasurer, Mrs. Rose Q. Gillette; 
auditors for the Club and board of trus- 
tees, Frank aud Ella Wiard. 

The Meriden Club has a good-sized 
membership, but few active workers. It 
has funds in the treasury, however, and 
at the annual meeting voted fifty dollars 
towards the legislative work and ten dul- 
lars to the National Association to aid in 
the pending amendment campaign in 
New Hampshire. 

The Equal Rights Club of Hartford has 
its willing workers, but not the fund 
which was so generously left the Meridon 
Club by that noble philanthropist, the late 
Hon. I. C. Lewis, and the Equal Rights 
Cinb justly feels that it can rely on tbe 
P. E. Club of Meriden to aid it, and to co- 


A large extra edition of the Woman's; operate for the woman factory inspector 


NATIONAL 


COLUMN. 





President, Mrs. CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT, 
2008 American Tract Society Building, New York. 
Vice-President at-Large, Rey. ANNA H. SuHaw, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Comeepenting Secretary, Miss KATE M. GorDON, 
2008 erican Tract Society Building, New York. 


National American Woman Suffrage Association. 


Honorary President: Miss Susan B. ANTHONY, 17 Madison Street, Rochester N. Y. 
Recording Secretary, Miss ALICE STONE BLACKWELL, 


3 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 
Treasurer, Mrs. HARRIET TAYLOR Upton, 
Warren, Ohio. 


Auditors, { Miss LAURA CLAY, Lexington, Ky. |’ 


Mrs. Mary J. COGGESHALL, 


Des Moines, lowa. 
NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, 2008 American Tract Society Building, New York. 





AUXILIARY STATES. 
President. Member National Executive Committee 
ALABAMA, Miss Frances Griffin, Montgomery. 
ARKANSAS, Miss Kate Cunningham, Little Rock. 
CALIFORNIA, Mrs. Annie Wood, 1624 Bay St., Alameda. 
CoLoRapo, Prof. Theodosia G. Ammons, Ft. Coilins. 
CONNECTICUT, Mrs. Isabella Beecher Hooker, Hartford. 
DELAWARE, Mrs. Martha 8. Cranston, Newport. 
Dist. oF Co.umBIA, Mrs. Carrie E. Kent, 
1124 12th St., N. W., Washington. 
GrorGiA, Miss Katherine Koch, Box 78, Atlanta. 
ILLiNo1s, Mrs. Elizabeth F. Long, Barry. 
InDIANA, Dr. M. Haslep, 224 N. Meriden St., Indianapolis. 
low, Mrs. Adelaide Pallard, Hull. 
Kansa8, Miss Helen Kimber, 412 W. 7th St., Topeka. 
KENTUOKY, Miss Laura Clay, Lexington. 


Mrs. Mary Wood Swift, San Francisco. 
Mrs. M. C. C. Bradford, Denver. 

Mrs. J. G. Parsgns, Hartford. 

Mrs. M. H. Thatcher, Wilmington 


Miss Catherine M. Flemming, 
1232 Harvard 8t., N. W., Washington. 


Mrs. Elmina Springer, Chicago. 

Hester M. Hart, Indianapolis. 

Mrs. M. J. Coggeshall, Des Moines. 

Mrs. A. C. Wait, Lincoln. 

Mrs. Mary E. Giltner, 1554 Madison Ave., 

Covington. 

Mrs. Caroline E. Merrick, New Orleans. 

Miss Laura A. De Merritte, Old Orchard. 

Mrs. E. J. M. Funck, 101 N. Fulton Ay., Balt 

Henry B. Blackwell, 3 Park 8t. Boston. 

Mrs. Emily Bb. Ketcham, 22 Jefferson St. 
Grand Rapids. 

Mrs. Jennie K. Brown, Luverne. 


LOUISIANA, Miss Kate M. Gordon, New Orleans. 

MAINE, Mrs. Lucy Hobart Day, 283 Brackett St., Portland. 
MARYLAND, Mrs. Mary Bentley Thomas, Ednor. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, Melrose. 
MICHIGAN, Mrs. M. Snyder-Root, 1209 5th Ave., Bay City. 


MINNESOTA, Mrs. Maud C. Stockwell, 3204 E. 5ist St., 
Minneapolis. 

Miseissipri, Mrs. Hala Hammond Butt, Clarksdale. 

MISSOURI, 

MonTANA, Dr. Maria Dean, Helena. 

NEBRASKA, Mrs. Clara Young, Broken Bow. Miss L. A. Gregg, 622 Paxton Block, Omaha- 

New HAmpsHIRE, Miss Mary N. Chase, Andover. Mrs. Ida E. Everett, Franklin Falls. 

NEw JERSEY, Mrs. M.G. Sexton, 172 Cleveland St.,Orange. Dr. Mary D. Hussey, East Orange. 

NEw MEXx100, Mrs. J. R. McFie, Santa Fe. Miss C. Fields, 1198S. Walter St., Albuquerque. 

New York, Ella Hawley Crossett, Warsaw. Miss Emily Howland, Sherwood. 

Norts Dakota, Mrs. Flora B. Naylor, Larimore. Mrs. J. 8. Kemp, Galesburg. 

On10, Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton, Warren. Mrs. Lucie C. Harmon, Toledo. 

OREGON, Mrs. Abigail Scott Duniway, Portland. Dr. A. F. Jeffreys, Salem. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Mrs. L. L. Blankenburg, Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery, Philadelphia. 

214 W. Logan 8q., Philadelphia. 

RHODE ISLAND, Mrs. A. C. Dewing, 35 Dartmouth Ave., 

Providence. 


8. CAROLINA, Mrs. Virginia D. Young, Fairfax. Miss Claudia G. Tharin, Charleston. 

Sours Dakora, Mrs. Alice Pickler, Faulkton. Mrs. Lulu P. Frad. 

TENNESSEE, Mrs. Lide Meriwether, 14 Talbot St., Memphis (acting president). 

Uran, Mrs. E. 8S. Richards, 175 A St., Salt Lake City. Mrs. Rebecea H. Doolan. 

VERMONT, Hon. C. D. Spencer, Wilmington. Mrs. A. D. Chandler, Barton Landing. 

WASHINGTON, Mrs. L.G. Johnson, 2401, N. 31st St.,Tacoma. Mrs. J. M. Croake, Tacoma. 

West Virani, Mrs. Beulah Boyd Ritchie, Fairmount. Mrs. F. J. Wheat, Wheeling. 

Wisconsin, Rev. Olympia Brown, Racine. Mrs. Etta Gardner, Platteville. 
Friends E, R. Association: President, Mariana W. Chapman. 


Mrs. J. A. Lipscomb, Flora. 
Mrs. L. Werth, 3856 Delaware Av., St. Louis 
Dr. Mary B. Atwater, Helena. 


A. M, Griffin, 196 Carpenter St., Providence 





THE NEW ORLEANS CONVENTION. 
2008 AMERICAN TRAcT Society BUILDING, New York, JAN. 16, 1903. 

Dear Suffrage Friends: The approaching Convention of the National American 
Woman Suffrage Association will be held in New Orleans from March 19 to 25, in- 
clusive. Iam writing this letter to urge all readers of the CoLumn to bring what- 
ever personal influence they may have, to bear upon friends going South for the win- 
ter and spring months, to make New Orleans and vicinity their headquarters, and to 
attend in person the Convention when it assembles in March. 

New Orleans equals in climate any of our Southeru States, and adds to this the 
charm of a cosmopolitanism which gives it a unique position among the cities of the 
United States. Mardi Gras, which completes a week of carnival gaiety, falls this 
year on Feb. 25, and Americans who can afford to do so should not miss this oppor 
tunity to see the finest spectacular street pageants and balls that the world knows. 
The French Opera, which enters so largely into social life of the city, is reported 
this year to have an unusually good troupe. These special features, added to the at- 
tractions of a first-class city, make a splendid winter resort for travellers in search of 
milder climates and still wishing to enjoy the diversions of city life. 

Within two or three hours’ travel from New Orleans are the Gulf resorts, attrac- 
tive to visitors in need of the bracing effect of salt air with the added diversions of 
good fishing and sailing; on the other hand the Pine Woods of St. Tammany’s Parish, 
twenty miles across Lake Pontchartrain, and of which Covington is the main resort, 
offer, from their location in what is known as the ozone belt, health-giving qualities 
second to none in the United States. 

To our suffrage friends I would say that New Orleans is largely the centre from 
which public opinion is formed for the Southwest, due to her press being largely its 
reading medium. A Convention which in numbers and personnel should fail to give 
a proper estimate of the influence of our Association will have a contrary effect from 
that which we desire to produce; and to the individual loyalty of our members and 
sympathizers I appeal for a large and representative attendance. 

A rate of one and one-third fare has been secured from the railroads, and local 
pressure has been brought to bear to influence the railroads in the Southern country 
give a one-fare rate over their lines, in order not only to benefit visitors from dis- 
tant points, but to rally our Southern suffragists, and perfect organization in the 
Southern States. I hope within the next few weeks to give a list of hotels and board- 
ing-houses, with rates. 

The printing of a second issue of suffrage stamps without the cost necessary in the 
first issue for design and die enables us to offer them at the following rates: 

100 for 30 cents 

50 for 15 cents 

25 for 10 cents. 
Suffragists are requested to use them in all private correspondence. It is a method 
of propaganda which every one of us can put into effect, bearing in mind that its 
purpose is to provoke inquiry, inquiry leading to investigation, and investigation 
almost invariably meaning conversion. : 

Cordially and fraternally yours, 
KATE M. Gorpon, Nat. Cor. Sec. 























Here’s a Motto for Every Man: 


Whatever else he may choose to do, With a 
“GEM” keep his glasses as bright as he can, And 
then paddle his owncanoe Of course we believe 
in equal rights, so the ladies can do likewise. 
Let all be represented who wish in this matter, 
without regard to st x, color, age or station. The 





bill; and their expectations will be real- 
ized. Our Club will generously support 
@ measure that appeals to humanity for 
humanity’s sake. 

Though there are but two working 
clubs in the State, yet there are many in- 
dividual suffrage workers not connected 
with any suffrage organization. Mrs. 
Hannah F. Sturges, State W. C. T. U. 
Franchise Superintendent, is a most en- 
thusiastic worker. This fact of outposts 
here and there, where good sentinels are 
on the alert to watch their opportunity, 
encourages the central stations, where or- 
ganized: work is in progress for the spread 
of suffrage sentiment. 

(Mrs.) A, A, TRUESDELL, 
State Press Supt. 
52 Merriam St., Meriden. 
(Additional State Correspondence on page 64.) 





‘“Litule Gem" Eyeglass Cleaners 


are now sent postpaid for 15 cts., reduced from 
25 cents. 3 for 36 cents. One or tw..-cent stamps 
will be taken in payment. No agents. Send 
direct to the inventor and manufacturer, - 
JOHN YOUNGJOHN, 
293 Congress Street, Boston. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Tracts for use in debates, forty different 
kinds, post-paid, for 10 cents. These leaflets 
include arguments by Clara Barton, Florence 
wighiagaie, Theodore Roosevelt, Julia 
Ward Howe, Mary A. Livermore, Philli 
Brooks, and others, as well as valuable 
testimony from States which have woman 














‘THE WISCONSIN CITIZEN. 


H. H. CHARLTON, Editor. 
The official organ of the Wisconsin Woman. 
Suffrage Association. 
Published every month at Brodhead, Wis. 
Subscription, 25 cents a year. 








Tremont Turkish 


BATHS 


A. LUNDIN, Proprietor. 


176 Tremont Street, 


Under Tremont Theatre. 
Telephone Oxford 625. 
The Handsomest and Most Complete 
Bath in America. 
HOURS FOR BATHERS: 


LADIES—From 9 A. M. to1 P. M, 
week days. Sundays from 1.30 P. M, 
to 6.30 P. M. 


GENTLEMEN—From 1 P. M. and 
all night week days. Sundays till 1 
P. M. and after 8.30 P. M. 

Single Baths, $1; Six Tickets, $5. 
Always Open on Holidays. 
Private Room, with Bath, $2. 


te Cut this advertisement out for 
refer2nce, 














THE AUSTRALIAN 


Woman’s Sphere, 


A Monthly Paper, edited by Miss Vipa 
GOLDSTEIN, the Australian delegate to 
the International Woman Suffrage Con- 
ference, contains fuli and valuable infor- 
mation regarding women’s public work 
in Australia and New Zealand, 
American men and women who wish to 

keep in touch with what is happening in 

the legislative ‘‘experimental stations’’ of 

Australia and New Zealand, can do so by 

sending 50 cents, the annual subscription 

to WoMAN’s SPHERE, in money order, to 


MISS VIDA GOLDSTEIN, 
96 Oxford Chambers, 
Melbourue, Australia. 








THE AMERICAN 
KITCHEN MAGAZINE 


is what you want 
If you are 

A Good Housekeeper, 

A Member of a Woman’s Club, 

A Teacher of Domestic Science, 

A Matron of an Institution, 

An Intelligent Woman, 

Because 

It gives recipes for wholesome, de- 
licious, and economical food. 

It is used constantly as a text-book 
by Women’s Clubs. 

It has pre-eminently the educational 
standpoint. 

It contains dietaries, plans of kitch- 
ens, and articles on all branches of 
household work. 

It is helping to bring about more 
intelligent living everywhere. 

Monthly $1.00a year. 10 cents a number 
PUBLISHED BY 
The Home Science Publishing Company, 
28 Oliver Street, Boston. 














50 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 







Trace Marks 
DESIGNS 

CopynriGcHts &c. 

Anyone sending a sketch and awa om may 


quickly ascertain our opinion free whether ap 
invention is probably patentable. Communica 
tions atrictly confidential. Handbook on Patents 
sent free. Oldest agency for securing patents. 
Patents taken through Munn & Co. receive 


special notice, without charge, in the 


Scientific American, 


A handsomely illustrated weekly. largest cir- 
culation of any scientific journal. Terms, $3 a 
year; four months, $l. Sold byall newsdealers, 


MUNN & Co,2612rosdas. New York 


Branch Office, 625 F St., Washington, D- 


The Philanthropist 


Advocates the Promotion of Social 
Purity, the Better Protection of 
the Young, the Repression of 
Vice, and the Prevention of 
its Regulation by the State. 


Published Quarterly by the American Purity 
Alliance. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 


50 ctsa year. Three copies, a year, $1.25. 
ive copies, a year, $2.00. 


Mrs. Mary A. Livermore: “Iam devoutly thank- 
ful for the establishment of this needed journal, 
and pray that it may meet with large favor.” 

Miss Frances E. Willard: “All hail The Philan- 
thropist! The time is ripe for it. People only 
need to know the facts about girlhood’s present 
unprotected estate, and they will rally to the 
resene. 

Sarah E. Steele: “It gives me news that I can 
get from no other source.” 


The Philanthropist, 


9 West 14th Street, Room 8, New Yors 


Bounp VoLumMgEs oF THE PHILANTHROPIST. 


We are prenared to furnish a few complete 
sets of the fifteen volumes of THE PHILAN- 
THROPIST, bound or unbound. The bound 
volumes we will furnish, postage or express 
prepaid, at $1.00 a volume, or $13 00 for the 











suffrage. Address Leaflet Department, M 


Send for specimen copy. W.S. A., 3 Park St., Boston, Mass 


complete set; the unbound at 50 cents a 
yolume, or $6.50 the complete set. 
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WOMEN’S CLUBS AND CLUB WOMEN. 

The women of Colorado Springs are to 
have a clubhouse. One clubwoman has 
given the site. 

In Cleveland, O., where Mayor Tom 
Johnson has for several years been waging. 
a battle for three-cent fares, a committee 
of clubwomen has been appointed to urge 
the street-car companies to put on longer 
and larger cars between 5 and 6 P. M., to 
have them marked “Working Men,’’ with 
the understanding that only workingmen 
shall ride in them, and to have the fare in 
those cars reduced to three cents. This 
is benevolently meant, but if the rush be- 
tween 5 and 6 P. M. is as great in Cleve- 
land as it is in Boston, it would be impos- 
sible to keep people other than working- 
men out of those cars. Besides, since it 
has been abundantly proved that the 
street-car companies could charge only 
three cents to everybody and still make a 
handsome profit, why should not the gen- 
eral public have the benefit of the lower 
fare? 

Brooklyn women want a clubhouse, A 
general meeting of clubs was lately held 
to discuss the question. Mrs, Camden C, 
Dike, president of the Municipal League, 
presided. The plan is to secure some old- 
fashioned house in the heart of the city, 
and to remodel the interior into assembly 
room, library, and small parlors, with 
rooms for classes in domestic science. 

The social science department of the 
Woman’s Club of Denver is made up of 
versatile women. They have succeed- 
ed in influencing the City Council to 
appropriate $3,000 to remodel and re- 
pair the city jail (although voters, these 
women do not seem to have “‘lost their in- 
fluence’’), and now they are about to give 
a ball to raise funds to pay off the debt on 
the clubhouse. 

The legislative committee of the State 
Federation of Washington has presented 
to the Legislature a bill making it acrime 
for a man to desert his family. The Club 
Journal says: 

Every clubwoman should use her influ- 
ence to have such a bill become a law. 
We all realize that some stringent law is 
necessary, and as the woman’s club stands 
for all that is best and most ennobling in 
the home life, let us lend our best efforts 
toward the passage of any measure which 
will serve to protect the mothers and the 
little ones who are heartlessly deserted. 

Other legislative measures which the 
Washington women are promoting are 
forest protection and compulsory manual 
training in the public schools of towns 
and cities. 

The legislative committee of the Ore- 
gon Federation is using all its influence 
for bills to require the approval of both 
husband and wife to notes and other 
written contracts; to regulate child labor; 
to establish a parental school and a school 
for feeble-minded children; also bills for 
better educational measures; for the 
transportation of the insane; to establish 
a State board of charities and correction; 
an appropriation of $500,000 for the Lewis 
and Clark Centennial, and one for the St. 
Louis Fair. 

The Club Journal of Portland ably rep- 
resents the Federations of Oregon and 
Washington. The February number con- 
tains much news of interest; a short story, 
“The Ways of Barbara,’’ a description of 
the New York Diet Kitchens by Dr. Mae 
H. Cardwell, and other good articles. 
Mrs. Millie R. Trumble writes of a recent 
visit to Hull House, Chicago. One even- 
ing she attended a meeting of a Woman’s 
Labor Union held in the Woman’s Club- 
room, The address was given by a girl 
student of the University of Chicago, who 
for several weeks during the holiday sea- 
son had worked in different department 
stores for the purpose of studying the 
conditions under which girls work. 

The Federation of the District of Col- 
umbia combines a variety of interests. 
The clubs represented are the Woman’s 
National Press Association, Pro Re Nata, 
Woman Suffrage Association, Legion of 
Loyal Women, Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union, Excelsior Literary Club, 
Washington Kindergarten Club, Wimo- 
daughsis, Women’s Bindery Union, Aid 
Association for the Blind, and Ladies’ 
Union Veteran Legion. Seven thousand 
women are included in this Federation. 
Mrs. Hannah B. Sperry is president. 

The Nebraska State Federation includes 
102 clubs, with a membership of 3,700 
women, representing seventy towns. It 
has standing committees on art, educa- 
tion, household economics, civics and for- 
estry, music, library work, and industrial 
subjects, whose chairmen are specialists 
in their respective departments, and who 
will gladly assist clubs along any of these 
lines. A bureau of reciprocity contains 
160 book reviews, essays, and papers on 


various subjects written by club women, 
and is open to clubs making application. 
It also contains a list of lectures with sub- 
jects appropriate for club entertainments. 


The Woman's Club (Kegoayah Kozga) 
of Nome, Alaska, has taken the initiative 
in orgavizing an Alaska Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. It is desired that Alas- 
ka shall be regularly and officially repre- 
sented at the next biennial, and be among 
the sisterhood of States at the club head- 
quarters at the St. Louis Exposition. 


In an address before the Mothers and 
Fathers’ Club of Boston, the Rev. Charles 
F. Dole set forth the necessity for that 
all-around physical, mental, and spiritual 
training which should fit the daughters of 
to-day to be the healthy, capable, and 
wise mothers of to-morrow. Cuoéducation, 
where it admitted of elective courses, he 
considered most desirable, and felt that 
the wave of opposition to coéducation 
now alleged to be sweeping through the 
country was not a deep one, and did not 
express the feeling of the rank and file of 
the people, but of the exclusive classes 
only. Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead on Feb. 23, 
at 3 P. M., will discuss the obligations of 
parents in training their children in ‘‘Citi- 
zenship and the Higher Patriotism,’’ The 
public is invited, 

The evils of child labor were discussed 
at a recent meeting in Philadelphia of the 
Eastern District Federation of Women’s 
Clubs of Pennsylvania. It was decided to 
urge the passage of more stringent laws 
regulating the age of children permitted 
to work in factories, and requiring favora- 
ble conditions of employment. The Fed- 
eration will coéperate with the miners’ 
union and with the lace-manufacturers in 
an effort to have bills already prepared 
passed. Mrs, George F. Baer, president 
of the Reading Club, said, in discussing 
the report of the committee appointed to 
investigate child labor in Pennsylvania, 
‘‘As women, and as members of women’s 
clubs, we must do something practical for 
the uplifting of humanity. You know 
that children, mere babies some of them, 
pass your doors daily on their way to 
work, when they should be going to 
school, and this must be stopped. Per- 
haps legislation will help it, but individ- 
nal effort will be much more effective. 
We, as individuals, pay too little atten- 
tion to this matter, and rely too much on 
the enforcement of the law by others. A 
new law is needed if the present one can- 
not be enforced. This matter should be 
brought strongly to every woman in the 
State.”’ 

The twelfth annual continental congress 
of the D. A. R. will be held in the Grand 
Opera House in Washington, opening 
Feb. 23. 

The federated clubs of Utah are work- 
ing to make the kindergarten a part of 
the regular public school course; to es- 
tablish a school of domestic science in 
connection with the State University; to 
secure an anti-cigarette law punishing 
boys under eighteen who use tobacco, and 
a bill for the care of neglected children. 
Committees from the leading clubs are 
working for all these laws. 

“The work of women’s clubs in city 
and town betterment is attracting a great 
deal of attention throughout the coun- 
try,’’ says the N. Y. Evening Post. ‘‘In 
Lincoln, Il., the women have taken entire 
charge of the railway station park, and 
the public school yards. The Woman’s 
Club of Lowell, Mass., is conducting a 
regular campaign against the Locks and 
Canal Company of that city in favor of a 
more attractive river front. Boise, Idaho, 
isa little green oasis in the midst of a 
vast stretch of sage-brush plain. The 
possibilities of irrigation are almost un- 
limited in that vicinity, and the women’s 
clubs have done much to make the city 
attractive. The cemetery has long been a 
source of discontent, and the clubs sent 
to Salt Lake City for an expert to plat 
and improve it, and at the same time to 
plan the best landscape effects for the 
town in general. Their efforts have been 
so well appreciated that the City Council 
has agreed to furnish all the money neces- 
sary to carry out their plans, and has 
asked them to take charge of the ceme- 
tery entirely and in perpetuity."’ Yet we 
are still told that if women were bur- 
dened with the ballot, they would have no 
time or strength to work for civic im- 
provements. 

The New York City Board of Education 
has expressed itself in favor of the forma- 
tion of mothers’ clubs in the public 
schools, and Miss Lillian Ward, head 
worker of the Nurses’ Settlement, has 
volunteered to help organize them. A 
number of volunteers have also been 
found in the New York City Mothers’ 
Club. Some of its members propose to 





care for young babies while the mothers 





are attending the club meetings. Rooms 
in the public school buildings may be set 
aside for nurseries. 

The Heptorean Club of Somerville, 
Mass., sustains two scholarships for girls, 
one at Tufts College and one at Radcliffe. 

F. M, A. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


ILLINOIS. 

Hon. Oliver W. Stewart, a member of 
the Illinois Legislature, has sent the fol- 
lowing letter to the president of the little 
“Illinois Association Opposed to the Fur- 
tNer Extension of Suffrage to Women”’: 

CHICAGO, FEB. 9, 1903. 
Caroline F. Corbin, Chicago, Ill. 

Dear Madam: I have received three 
leaflets from the Illinois Asssociation Op- 
posed to the Extension of Suffrage to 
Women, to one of which your name is 
signed. I presume these leaflets were 
sent to the other members of the House, 
and also to the members of the Senate, 
and were sent at the time they were, to 
counteract the effect of the hearing given 
to the women who were interested in the 
bill to grant the ballot to tax-paying 
women for certain offices. d 

I cannot express my surprise at receiv- 
ing from the above-named Association lit- 
erature calculated to influence me to vote 
against the bill. I can understand why 
some women may not care to vote, 
Twenty-five to thirty per cent. of the 
men of Illinois who were entitled to the 
ballot, did not use it at the last election. 
What [ cannot understand is why women 
who do not care for the ballot themselves 
should object to its being granted to other 
women who do care for it. 

I believe the granting of the ballot to 
women is along the line of the higher de- 
velopment of our humanity. I am a 
member of the Elections Committee, to 
which the bill has been referred, and I in- 
tend to vote to report it favorably to the 
House, and to do my utmost to secure its 
passage. I hope the time may never come 
when I can be so forgetful of the interests, 
rights, or liberties of any human being as 
to refuse such a simple act of justice, 
however few the number asking for it. 

I hope your Association will not cease 
its efforts in opposition to this bill. I 
know a few members of the House who 
are opposed to the bill, or anything like 
it, and the chief ground of their opposi- 
tion is that they believe that a law such 
as the bill provides for would result in 
still further pushing women into public 
life, and the debates and discussions 
which would naturally follow. The la- 
dies who compose the Association op- 
posed to suffrage can, by the pursuance of 
the policy on which you have started, 
very easily prove that participation in 
public affairs in the way these members 
fear does not depend upon the passing of 
the bill, but is likely to occur at any time 
when matters which concern women are 
up for public discussion. 

It will be one of the greatest pleasures 
of my life to work in support of the bill 
which you are opposing. I will enjoy 
having a part in the passage of a bill do- 
ing even ampler justice to the womanhood 
of the State. Yours truly, 

OLIVER W. STEWART. 





NEW YORK. 

At the recent legislative hearing in Al- 
bany on the Ambler bill, before the Sen- 
ate Cities Committee of the New York 
Legislature, one of the speakers was Miss 
Anne F, Miller, president of the Geneva 
P. E. Club, who made some strong points 
in favor of the bill. She said in part: 

“The privilege which we now ask for 
all third-class cities in our State, was 
granted in Geneva by a clause in a ‘re- 
vised village charter’ to resident tax payers 
on March 3, 1871, and for 32 years has 
been in operation to the satisfaction of all 
concerned. Letters testifying to this fact 
have been written by Mr. S. D. Willard, 
our postmaster; Mr. S. H. Ver Planck, 
president of the Geneva National Bank; 
Mr. O. J. C. Rose, ex-alderman and vice- 
president of the Chamber of Commerce, 
and by attorneys Charles N. Hemiup and 
Mr. P. N. Nicholas. 

“One of these gentlemen expresses the 
opinion that not a single instance of oppo- 
sition or objection to this obviously just 
law could be found in our city. Mr. Con- 
rad Wehnes, president of the Common 
Council, writes: 

**T hope that the bill now before the 
State Legislature to give the women tax- 
payers in third-class cities the right to 
vote, will become a law. The experience 
we have had in two special tax elections 
has impressed me that the women are 
more eager to vote intelligently than the 
men, as they in their P. E. Club invite 
parties from both sides to discuss the 
question, which enables them to get all 
the information possible.’ 

‘The City Clerk informs me that there 
are at present the names of 526 women on 
the assessment roll. In January, 1902, 
the property owned by women was as- 
sessed at $1,302,873. A recent issue of the 
Courier says the total number of taxpay- 
ers is now 1,100. The total amount of 
assessment in January, 1902, was $4,974,- 
092. So the proportion is about one-half 
the number of women to those of the men 
who pay taxes, and the amount the wom- 





en pay is considerably more than a third 
as much as that paid by the men. 

“I own no property, and consequently 
pay no direct taxes; but my interest in 
the success of this bill would be no great- 
er if I owned the whole of the property on 
which the 526 women of our city pay 
taxes. Nor would I in that case be en- 
titled to more than one individual vote on 
any proposition. 

“I wish to emphasize this point, be- 
cause Only a few days ago a protest was 
made before a Committee similar to yéur 
own, in the State House at Boston, by a 
non-tax-paying woman who, as such, op- 
posed the extension of municipal suffrage 
to tax-paying women on the ground that 
it would be undemocratic—class legisla- 
tion. She protested against a vote repre- 
senting property—that is, property owned 
by women. She had the highest respect 
for masculine representation of any and 
every description. She expressed her per- 
fect faith in the chivalrous and disinter 
ested devotion to the interests of women 
of the masculine governing power, but she 
had no faith whatever that the tax-paying 
women would exhibit anything but their 
own selfish aims and general incompe- 
tency if they were allowed to represent 
themselves. Evidently, her objection to 
a class domination is limited to that of 
her own sex, and her ideal of democracy 
to our present masculine manifestation of 
it. By way of contrast, I feel that, al- 
though I am not a taxpayer, the interests 
of women who do pay taxes are my inter- 
ests. I trust their honesty and believe in 
their intelligence. Moreover, the bill be- 
fore you means more than a property 
representation. It is not designed to fa- 
vor those who have much. It gives equal 
representation to the resident who pays 
taxes on one hundred dollars and to the 
millionaire. Both share the burden of 
taxation, both should share in the privi- 
lege of the ballot. Long before the days 
of suffrage conventions, Abraham Lincoln 
said: ‘I go for all sharing the privileges of 
the government who assist in sharing 
its burdens, by no means excluding 
women,’ ”’ 


MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 





Boston E, 8. A. FOR Good GOVERN- 
MENT.—The membership committee has 
lately held four parlor meetings, with a 
view to increase membership. The first 
was held Jan. 15 at Mrs, David P, Kim- 
ball’s. There were seventy-five or a hun- 
dred present. Rev. Charles F. Dole gave 
an address entitled**The Dangerous Class.”’ 
Fifteen persons joined the Association. 
The second parlor meeting was held at 
Mrs. Schlesinger’s, Jan. 29. Rev. Charles 
F. Dole spoke, and there were about 
thirty-five present. Several joined the 
Association. The third parlor meeting 
was held at Mrs. R. D. Evans’s on Feb. 2, 
with Mrs. Percy Widdrington as speaker. 
There were about eighty present. Nine 
joined the Association. The fourth parlor 
meeting was held at Miss M. H. Whit- 
well’s, Feb. 5. Mrs. Widdrington spoke. 
There were about forty present. Seven 
joined the Association. The membership 
committee has enrolled fifty-five new 
members since Jan. 1. M. H. P. 


LEOMINSTER.—A woman’s caucus was 
held at Good Templar Hall under the 
joint auspices of the League and the W. 
Cc. T. U. Juliette Yeaw was moderator 
and Kate G. Pope secretary. Mrs. Yeaw 
stated that the object was to increase the 
registration for the March school election 
and to nominate candidates for vacancies 
on the school board. The women renom- 
inated Mrs. Boutelle and Mr. Holden. A 
discussion followed as to whether women 
can attend the regular caucuses, The 
clerk read an article by Mrs. Esther F. 
Boland on ‘Schools and the Common- 
wealth,’’ also an article on school suf- 
frage by Mrs. Mary A. Livermore. Mrs. 
Sarah A. Bryant spoke on the importance 
of having a woman on the board of the 
overseers of the poor, and suggested that, 
while women could not vote on the mat- 
ter, they use their influence to that end. 
It was voted that the men’s caucus be 
asked to support the woman candidate 
for the school committee, and that Mrs. 
Amanda Cobleigh be named as a candi- 
date for overseer of the poor. Mrs. M. J. 
Cleverly was chosen to try to secure the 
nomination of the women candidates at 
the citizens’ caucus, and Mrs Kate G. 
Pope at the socialists’ and good govern- 
ment caucuses. Three ladies were chosen 
whose duty it should be to be present at 
the registrar’s office on Feb 18 and Feb. 
21, so that women who disliked to come 
alone might feel more at ease. It was 
also voted to try and get as many of the 
women voters as possible to come at 10 
A. M. on election day. Mrs. Cobleigh 
thanked the ladies for supporting her. 





SCIENTIFIC DEEP BREATHING 


removes obesity, restores and preserves health, 
It is also of inestimable value to Speakers and 
Singers. Instruction by Mr. and Mrs. Wiliam 
Anthony Spioney, pupils of Mile. Marie de Pal. 
kowska of New York City. The Westminster, 
Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 


————————————E 
THE DRAMA, 


CASTLE SQUARE.—The success attend. 
ing the Shakespearean productions at this 
theatre has caused “‘Othello’’ to be put 
in preparation for next week. The com- 
pany have shown in these standard plays 
a gratifying fitness for their work, and the 
entire cast will again be from the regular 
membership. The scenic and costume 
demands will be given careful attention, 
Chocolate bonbons distributed at Monday 
Matinée. 


TREMONT THEATRE. — During its sec- 
ond week at the Tremont Theatre, ‘‘King 
Dodo” has attracted audiences even larger 
than those at the first performances, An 
augmented orchestra of 25 musicians en- 
hances the symphonic value of the musi- 
cal numbers. It has only two weeks 
more to run. 





NEW ORLEANS 
Southern Railway. 


THE GREAT HIGHWAY OF SOUTHERN 
TRAVEL. 


Three fast trains from New York to New 
Orleans daily, via Washington, with dining 
car service. 


Route of the Washington and 
Southwestern Limited 


via Penna. R. R., Southern Railway, Atlanta 
and West Point R. R., Western Ry. of Ala- 
bama, and Louisville & Nashville R. R. 











Only 39 Hours New York to 
New Orleans. 





Direct connection at Washington with 
Colonial and Federal Express from Boston. 





Delegates and friends who contemplate at- 
tending the Convention of the National 
American Woman Suffrage Association can 
obtain full information regarding schedules 
aud reduced rates by aplying to 

GEORGE C. DANIELS, N.E.P.A., 
Washington Street, 
Boston, Mass. 
A. 8. THWEATT, E P.A., 
1185 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 
8. H. HARDWICK, G. P. A., 
Washington, D. C. 











SPECIAL NOTICES. 


AMY F. ACTON, 
Counsellor at Law. 


548 Tremont Building, Boston, Mass 





NEW ENGLAND WOMEN’S CLUB.—Mon- 
day, Feb. 23,3 P. M. Education Committee. Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe will speak on “The Ethical 
Office of the Drama.” 





FOURTEEN - YEAR-OLD Armenian Girl 
would like a place in Boston or vicinity where 
she can help with the housework in return for 
her board and a daily lesson in E: g'ish. Address 
M. M., 258 River St., Cambridgeport, Mass. 





HOUSEWORK.—Seventeen-year-old Armen- 
ian girl wants a place to do housework. Has con- 
siderable rm of it; worked three years in 
the house of a British Consul, and speaks some 
English. Address M M., 
bridgeport. Mass. 


258 River St., Cam- 





FARM WORK.—Amenian young man, able 
to speak English, warts a place to do farm work, 
orascoachman. Address KRIKOR HUSSEINJIAN 
care Mardiros Demirjian, 67 Kneeland 8t., Boston’ 





ARMENIAN YOUNG MAN of 21 would like 
a place to do housework. Address ARMENAK 
SHAUMIAN, 40 Kneeland 8t., Boston. 





ARMENIAN BOY of 16, just arrived, able to 
speak a little English, wants housework or any 
other kind of employment of which he is capable. 
Address M., care Dr. Gaidzakian, 3 Morse Sti eet, 
Dorchester, Mass. 





LIBRARY WORK is wanted by a woman 
who has had six years’ experience; has worked 
in the Boston Public Library and the Atbenzum; 
catalogued and classified the town library of 
Shirley, Mass.; was librarian at ee. Mass., 
and there catalogued the Lowell Library of 4,000 
law books. Has also catalogued a number of 
private libraries, including that of Miss Katha- 
rine P. Loring, Pride’s Crossing, Mass. Refers to 
Mr. L. L. Ward of the Boston Public Library. 
Address Miss ANNIE BROOKS BROWN, 148 Worces- 
ter Street, Boston. 





FURNISHED ROOMS TO LET.— Address 
Mrs. M. B. Robinson, 19 Claremont Park, Boston 





FURNISHED ROOMS TO LET.—Address 
Mrs. Aylott, 49 Rutland St., Boston. 











Miss M. 


144 Tremont Street, 
ANNOUNCES AN OPENING OF 


Ladies’ Black Silk Stocks. 


— ALSO — 


White Cotton STOCKS and Hand Embroid'd COLLARS *, CUFFS 


F. Fisk, 
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